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LIBERTY AND EDUCATION 


HE major objective of our free public school system 
is preparation for living in a democratic social or- 
der. This means freedom to act—liberty guided by in- 

telligence and controlled by good will. Not a simple com- 
bination; rather a most difficult adjustment. To remove 
external restraints without supplying internal controls is 
not creating freedom. Liberty grows with the realization 
of truth, for truth alone makes free. We sometimes forget 
this and accept indoctrination as a synonym for education. 
This is true even when the immediate results seem wholly 
desirable. A group mind which accepts the ideas of its 
rulers unquestioningly is exactly what we do not want. 
Freedom under law is our salvation. 


The struggle to attain this freedom is the real history of 
the American mind. The cup of hemlock, the burning 
fagot, the hangman’s rope, these are landmarks on the hard 
won road to liberty. The cost of winning freedom of 
thought and of speech is high. Its possession is infinitely 
more precious than our apparent realization of its worth 
would indicate. And now truth must fight again for pos- 
session of the schools—against mountebanks who would 
write our histories, charlatans who would edit our science 
books, fanatics who would rewrite our literature; against 
the whole motley crew who would control our schools in 
the interests of the group in temporary power. We have 
reason to fear lest the powers of darkness control the in- 
stitutions in which the lamps of truth are lighted. We 
teachers of America must accept the challenge and reaf- 
firm our faith in a democratic education for a democratic 
society. Truth is being marched toward the scaffold. Our 
duty is plain. 




















Some Differences Between Russian and 
American Schools 


By ROSE T. NATHENSON 


Miss Nathenson has just entered the University of Wisconsin at the age 


of seventeen, four years after her arrival from Russia. 


She has been working 


in our offices part-time during the past few months and her observations are so 
keen that we thought it a good idea to pass them along. Her article ought to 
make us conscious of our educational advantages as well as of our shortcomings. 


HAT is the main cause of the 

difference between Russian 

and American schools? Is it 
the pupils, the teachers, the methods of 
instruction that are unlike; or is this 
difference caused by the vast dissimi- 
larity in spirit, atmosphere, and sur- 
rounding conditions of the two coun- 
tries? The latter set of factors is prob- 
ably the more important of the two, for 
the former is really an outgrowth of 
the latter. Here there is freedom in 
government and contentment; in Rus- 
sia there is unrest and much injustice. 
These conditions have a great influence 
in molding the character and habits of 
the people of a nation. 

The spirit of America is brought out 
very well in Lowell’s words: “It was 
in making education not only common 
to all, but in some sense compulsory on 
all that the destiny of the free Republic 
of America was practically settled.” 
Russia’s idea of an education is that 
learning spoils a nation. Thus these 
two different versions of education re- 
sult in extreme unlikeness between the 
teachers, students, and the methods of 
instruction of the two countries. In 
Russia, because of the many obstacles 
in the path of learning, one is so 
anxious to learn that when an oppor- 
tunity presents itself he grasps it with 
eagerness and puts his utmost efforts 
into his work. In America, where edu- 
cation is compulsory, the great advan- 
tages that are offered by the American 
schools are often not appreciated. 

To illustrate some of these points, I 
shall cite my own case. I went to school 


in Bragin, a small town in Russia lo- 
cated in Ukraine, south of the big city 
of Kief. It is surrounded by forests, 
many of which have been cut up for 
lumber. Wood is the only kind of fuel 
used. The population of the town is 
10,000. The occupations are many and 
various. There are storekeepers, cob- 
blers, tailors, farmers, etc. Every fam- 
ily has its own cow, and there are very 
few indeed who do not possess as much 
as a goat. 

I started school in Russia at the age 
of four. By going to a private in- 
structor every summer and passing an 
examination for the grade at the begin- 
ning of each school year, I was enabled 
to make grade school in four years, and 
was ready to enter high school at the 
age of eight. However, I encountered 
many obstacles on my way. As a rule, 
no pupil is allowed to enter high school 
under the age of twelve. Then there 
was also an examination which must be 
passed with a perfect grade in every 
subject in order to be admitted to high 
school. And finally, as the last step in 
this process, only from 5-10% of those 
who make perfect records are admitted 
and the rest are held as candidates for 
the following year. Thus it is evident 
that the process of entering high school 
in Russia is a very difficult one, and 
those who are fortunate enough to be 
admitted certainly try to make the best 
of their education. 


Owing to the restriction concerning 
my age, I had to wait four more years 
until I could take the examination. 
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However, after many arguments with 
the principal on the ground that I 
would forget everything I had learned 
during the four years, and as no case 
had ever come up when such a long 
period of years had to be waited, he 
made an exception to the rule, and con- 
sented to my taking the examination, 
thinking that I would not pass it. Con- 
trary to his expectations, I managed to 
make a perfect record, and the only ob- 
stacle that remained in my way was 
whether or not I should be fortunate 
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enough to be one of the 5-10% admit- 
ted. On considering my case some of 
the teachers claimed that the chance 
should be given to the older ones, and I 
should be left as a candidate, while oth- 
ers insisted that as long as I did pass 
the examination at eight, I was to be 
admitted. Those in my favor prevailed. 


The high school consisted of several 
buildings, grouped in somewhat the 
same manner as the University build- 
ings here on the campus. The build- 
ings are all one story high, containing 
three or four classrooms. A little dis- 
tance beyond were located the dwelling 
houses of the teachers, because in Rus- 


sia the instructors live in sight of the 
school. Altogether there are about 
twenty instructors; about two for each 
subject taught. On account of the 
small number of children going to 
school there are very few classes, each 
containing about twenty pupils. 


In Russia vacation begins on May 
25 and ends about the fifteenth of 
August. School starts at seven o’clock 
in the morning, and continues in one 
session, usually until three, depending 
on the number of classes the pupil has. 
There are no study periods, and all the 
studying has to be done at home. Each 
class lasts one hour, followed by a 
three-minute recess. About noon, how- 
ever, there are two ten-minute recesses 
for eating lunch. 


On account of the large number of 
subjects studied, the same classes are 
not repeated every day; instead, each 
pupil has his own program, with classes 
arranged in such a way that they re- 
peat about three times a week. Besides 
drawing, embroidering, sewing, knit- 
ting, and other minor subjects, the 
eight most important ones taken up are 
algebra, geometry, physics, geography, 
history, Russian, biology, and one for- 
eign language. However, the progress 
in each of these subjects is very slow, 
so that the whole course is completed 
in four years. 

There are no public libraries in Rus- 
sia; consequently, each student has to 
pay for the books he uses. Textbooks 
are never given to students by the 
school; they are very hard to obtain be- 
cause they are very expensive. As a re- 
sult there is ever prevalent among the 
students the spirit of cooperation, and 
the habit of lending books is very popu- 
lar. However, they are not as fre- 
quently changed as they are here in 
America, and they are used for a longer 
period of time. 

At the beginning of school the pupils 
assemble in their respective rooms and 
wait for their teachers to come; thus 
there is less confusion than in an Amer- 
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ican high school, for the students re- 
main all day in the same room. When 
the teacher enters, all the students 
stand up and bow. They remain in this 
position until the teacher with a wave 
of her hand indicates that they may sit 
down. Woe to the one who does not 
rise and bow as fast as the others! 
(Even when a student meets his teacher 
in the street he bows.) After the grect- 
ing, the instructor proceeds to teach. 
Instead of calling on several persons 
and expecting them to answer her ques- 
tions, the Russian teacher calls on one 
student and he has to tell everything he 
knows about his assignment. It is usu- 
ally this recitation which determines 
his final grades. Each one is given one 
such chance to recite during a semester. 
If he fails in his recitation, however, 
or if the instructor so desires, he may 
be called upon again. There is no wav- 
ing of hands or volunteering; each stu- 
dent has to recite when he is called 
upon. This necessitates hard study ev- 
ery day of the week for each single stu- 
dent; for even if he has given his reci- 
tation, he may be called upon again, and 
a failure in his last recitation means a 
failure for the semester. 

Then, too, when a student fails he has 
to repeat not only the subject he failed 
in, but the whole course for the semes- 
ter, as well. From this it may be seen 
that instead of knowing a few facts 
about his lesson every day and then 
having a chance to make up his condi- 
tions whenever he wishes, the Russian 
student has to study his assignments 
thoroughly every day, for if he doesn’t 
it might mean a repetition of the whole 
semester course. The Russian teachers 
believe that ‘those help their students 
most, who help them to help them- 
selves.’ Because the teachers have so 
little trouble with their pupils, they are 
not as patient and generous as the 
American teachers are. 

- Most of the Russian instructors are 
men. As a rule, they are very strict 
and hardly ever smile. It is very rarely 
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indeed that they joke. There are very 
few women teachers. There is much 
less contact between the parents and 
the teachers. The only time they as- 
semble together is when the amounts 
of tuition, which each parent has to 
pay, is to be decided upon. Every year 
before the beginning of school the par- 
ents and teachers get together for this 
purpose. Usually the richer class of 
people pay about 80 pounds (2 puds) 
of corn, the middle class of parents 40 
pounds (1 pud) of corn, and the poorer 
class 20 pounds (14 pud) of corn a 
month. Thus the amount of payment 
is decided according to the wealth of 
the parent. The tuition was paid in 
corn when I lived in Russia, because 
bread was very scarce at that time and 
the instructors accepted only corn in 
payment. 


Under such conditions I passed two 
years in high school. However, at the 
beginning of the third we received a let- 
ter from father, who had been living in 
America for nearly.seven years, with 
papers enabling us to leave Russia. Af- 
ter two years of struggle in Poland, we 
finally reached America in February, 
1923. 

Because of my lack of knowledge of 
the language, I had to start with the 
first grade. However, thanks to the 
constant attention of Miss Axtell, who 
was then principal of Doty School, I 
managed to learn the language in three 
months, and thus in June, 1923, I grad- 
uated together with the other students. 


How strange everything seemed to 
me at the beginning;—the waving of 
hands, the smiling teachers, the study 
periods, and other various phases in 
discipline. I am now a freshman in the 
University of Wisconsin, and I have be- 
come used to American habits and cus- 
toms. When I think back over my edu- 
cation in Russia, it seems to me I could 
never again get used to the difficult 
methods and strict discipline by which 
education is acquired in my native land. 
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ART OBJECTIVES AS SEEN BY 
CHILDREN 


By SOPHIE KUEHNER 


Art Director Roosevelt Junior High 
School 


Beloit, Wisconsin 


ECENTLY the School Arts Maga- 
zine quoted the reasons a school 
superintendent of a small city 

gave for dropping art from the cur- 
riculum. His principal reason was that 
children do not see any objectives in 
school art. To examine this claim, 
about four hundred students of the Be- 
loit Roosevelt Junior High school were 
given ten minutes briefly to say why 
they “take arts.” The opinions ex- 
pressed were so vital an evidence 
against the superintendent’s claim that 
the most unanimous expressions are 
here quoted in the words used by stu- 
dents: 

“In art one develops good taste. It 
teaches how to decorate the home so it 
will be more pleasant to live in.” 

“T think art is good because I feel 
free to give my own ideas and to use 
my own taste. I like to make colors.” 

“It makes life happier when one 


_ knows what is really beautiful.” 





“Art is such fun. We learn how to 
make pretty things out of what we 
have.” 

“Art helps in buying. When a clerk 
says a thing is pretty we can know bet- 
ter ourselves so that we do not buy 
things we get tired of.” 

“It certainly helps much in giving a 
play.” 

“In art we learn how to select rugs, 
patterns, cars, houses, lots, toys, clothes, 
etc., to match the rest successfully.” 

“Lots of amusement is gained in art 
for one can sit down and make a picture 
of a nice place to keep even if the place 
is changed. It brings the imagination 
into play so one even forgets how old 
one is. It is better than a show.” 

“In art I not only learn how to make 
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designs out of nothing but I also learn 
how to judge designs, pictures, color 
schemes, and ads.” 

“Art makes my fingers accurate, and 
my nerves quiet.” 


“Everybody needs to plan out some- 
thing some time in his life. Art makes 
a good start on knowing how to go at 
it orderly and how to work it out to the 
finish.” 

“In art I feel polite. It helps me to 
arrange and select things successfully, 
it makes me believe in my taste just far 
enough. I get more out of books, and 
everything is more together.” 

“I am glad that when I get in busi- 
ness I know how to make my shop at- 
tractive.” 


“Art teaches me to take pride in my 
appearance and my surroundings. When 
I am attractive I feel happy, and then 
I am more successful.” 

“T never really saw nature. I never 
liked pictures before, but since I have 
taken art I have learned to like pictures. 
Now I love nature’s things.” 


PRAYER OF A TEACHER 
By DoroTHy LITTLEWORT 


Father, between Thy strong hands 
Thou hast bent 
The clay but roughly into shape, and 


lent 

To me the task of smoothing where I 
may 

And fashioning to a gentler form Thy 
clay. 

To see some hidden beauty Thou hadst 
planned, 

Slowly revealed beneath my laboring 
hand; 

Sometime to help a twisted thing to 
grow 

More straight; this is full recompense, 
and so 


I give Thee but the praise that Thou 
wouldst ask .. . 

Firm hand and high heart for the fur- 
ther task. 


—From The Commonweal 











A Review of Educational Progress in the 


High Schools During the Past Year 


J. T. GILES, State High School Supervisor, Madison, Wisconsin 


T IS impossible, of course, in the 
time allotted to this paper to record 
in any adequate or detailed way the 

progress of secondary education during 
the past year. Only the most outstand- 
ing features can be mentioned. For the 
developments in the high school field 
increase from year to year, not only in 
larger enrollments and in better physi- 
cal equipment but also in improved 
methods of teaching and in widespread 
curriculum revision. More energy is 
being expended today than ever before, 
and in a more highly organized fashion, 
for the betterment of our high schools. 
The phenomenal increase in enrollment 
of ten percent per year, which has ob- 
tained for the last decade, has appar- 
ently continued during the school year 
1926-27. New buildings for housing 
our high schools, many of them fine ex- 
amples of modern architecture, have 
arisen to replace the antiquated, unsan- 
itary, and inadequate structures which 
formerly served our needs. Improved 
equipment for instruction purposes is 
replacing the primitive type of former 
days. A veritable flood of new and 
better textbooks in all high school sub- 
jects has come from the press during 
the past year. Standards for the quali- 
fications of high school teachers have 
been raised in many states. And, al- 
though the mounting expenditures for 
schools have been attacked in various 
quarters and the attempts of legisla- 
tures to prescribe the curriculum have 
continued, we can report with confi- 
dence that the growth of the high 
school in America has continued un- 
abated during the past year. 


THE CURRICULUM 


In any review of secondary education 
the curriculum obtrudes itself as offer- 


ing the most insistent and important 
problems for consideration. Probably 
the most significant educational docu- 
ment produced during the current 
school year was “The Foundations and 
Technique of Curriculum Construction” 
published by the National Society for 
the Study of Education as Part II of 
the Twenty-sixth Yearbook of that So- 
ciety and prepared by a committee un- 
der the direction of Professor Harold 
Rugg. The other members of the com- 
mittee were Professors Bagley, Bobbitt, 
Bonser, Charters, Counts, Courtis, 
Horn, Judd, Kelley, Kilpatrick, and 
Works. 

As indicated by the title, this com- 
mittee endeavored to find a common 
basis upon which there could be erected 
a curriculum for the elementary, secon- 
dary, and higher schools of this coun- 
try. This, of course, is the task of phil- 
osophy, and the report contains not 
only those basic principles upon which 
the twelve members of the committee 
were able to agree but also personal 
statements from nine of them, giving 
their own individual views of the direc- 
tion in which education in a democracy 
should proceed. It is well known that 
there has been and still exists among 
our leading professional educators a 
wide divergence of opinion on some of 
the basic conceptions underlying our 
educational practice. The committee 
was fairly representative of these vari- 
ous viewpoints, and a constant effort 
was made to find points of agreement 
rather than of difference. The result- 
ing statement, while necessarily in the 
nature of a compromise, suggests 4 
basis and a technique for taking the 
next step in curriculum building. 

The chairman insists, however, that 
this is not an educational platform but 
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rather a statement of problems for dis- 
cussion. For more than two years the 
committee considered at length the is- 
sues involved. And while each member 
of the committee expresses his approval 
of the report, one has only to read the 
individual statements to appreciate how 
widely divergent are the educational 
philosophies there represented. How 
can we proceed to modify or rebuild our 
high school curriculum intelligently 
when we are so uncertain concerning 
its underlying principles? Surely the 
importance of this report lies first in its 
clear statement of the problems in- 
volved and secondarily in the tentative 
hypotheses for their solution. 


It is far from the purpose and scope 
of this paper to discuss at length the 
issues raised by this important report. 
Only the more outstanding ones can be 
mentioned in passing. These include 
the question of whether the curriculum 
shall be based primarily on the child’s 
interests and aptitudes or upon adult 
activities. Shall we seek to adjust the 
child to society as it now is or shall we 
leave him free to make his own adjust- 
ments when the proper time comes? 
The nature of subject matter, general 
versus vocational education, the nature 
of learning, individual differences, min- 
imum essentials, curriculum organiza- 
tion, and several other issues are stated 
in problem form. One of the most diffi- 
cult undertakings of the committee was 
to reach a common understanding as to 
the meaning of such terms as “project,” 
“unit of subject matter,” “true learn- 
ing,” etc. Much of the apparent differ- 
ence of opinion in the committee, and 
therefore in discussions at large, was 
found to be due to the lack of a common 
vocabulary. Even after these under- 
standings had been reached, however, 
there remain a number of fundamental 
differences concerning the nature of 
progress, democracy, civilization, and 
Similar underlying concepts. The sur- 
passing value of this report lies in its 


clear statement of these basic educa- 
tional problems. 


In his “Statement of Position” in the 
Yearbook and also in his Education for 
a Changing Civilization, Professor Kil- 
patrick presents the viewpoint of one 
who differs radically from present prac- 
tice in education. He believes that it is 
impossible to build a curriculum in ad- 
vance. This is true not only because of 
the nature of the learning process, but 
also because we live in a rapidly chang- 
ing society. We cannot educate chil- 
dren for adjustment to present condi- 
tions, for these conditions are changing 
constantly and will continue to shift 
more rapidly in the future. We can- 
not teach pupils the answers to our so- 
cial, political, and economic problems, 
because we do not know what the solu- 
tions are; we do not even know what 
the problems themselves are. For that 
reason the curriculum must be made as 
we proceed; it cannot be made in ad- 
vance. This is an extreme view. The 
positions of most educators lie some- 
where between this radical position and 
the conservatism of present day prac- 
tice. ; 

The significance of these differences 
in philosophy or educational theory 
cannot be ignored. How can we pro- 
ceed with any certainty to rebuild or in 
any way to modify our high school cur- 
riculum until we know how this curri- 
culum is to function in the lives of the 
pupils? Professor Bode in his Modern 
Educational Theories has not only 
raised this question, but has shown 
clearly the futility of attempting to 
build a curriculum by scientific meth- 
ods before we have a sound underlying 
philosophy. With keen analysis he 
points out the weaknesses and deficien- 
cies of various current proposals for 
curriculum reconstruction. Fallacies 
are revealed in the attempt to formu- 
late the curriculum from specific activ- 
ities, by job analysis, by sociological de- 
termination of objectives in education, 
and through the project method. The 
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central theme of his book, however, is 
an argument for a sound educational 
theory by which we can evaluate the 
numerous proposals for determining 
the content of the curriculum and the 
corresponding methods of instruction. 

Professor Bode’s book and the com- 
mittee report in the Twenty-Sizxth 
Yearbook bring us back to elementary 
considerations. In what direction is 
education, or for that matter civiliza- 
tion, moving? How can we report 
progress until our course is charted? 
The present necessity is for an accept- 
able theory of education which can 
grow only out of the fierce conflict of 
intellectual controversy. 

During the year Professor Bobbitt 
and his students have contributed a vol- 
ume of Curriculum Investigations. Re- 
asserting his belief in the validity of 
building a curriculum on the basis of 
the activities of “those persons who 
come nearest to living life as it ought to 
be lived,” he attempts to determine, at 
least tentatively, what are the fields of 
human action. This is done by an anal- 
ysis of periodical literature, newspa- 
pers, the encyclopedia, Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s Word Book, and the Literary 
Digest. Other investigations reported 
in the volume give the results of analyz- 
ing various sources of material and the 
tabulation of topics tending to reveal 
the duties and traits of a good citizen, 
social problems of the labor group, 
quality of conduct, approved social be- 
havior, shortcomings in the written 
English of adults, the mathematics used 
in popular science, play activities of 
persons of different ages, and the place- 
ment of poems in the grades. The value 
of these reports rests on the validity of 
a theory of curriculum-construction 
which is as yet far from acceptable to 
a large contingent of our educational 
leadership today. Professor Bobbitt 
must, however, be credited with the vir- 
tue of acting on his convictions. The 
materia] which he and his students have 
collected is of unmistakable value to the 


curriculum maker, even though the the- 
ory of curriculum construction on 
which it is based may not be altogether 
valid. 

Professor Briggs has been another 
contributor to high school curriculum 
construction during the year. In his 
volume entitled Curriculum Problems 
he too has stated a number of questions 
which must be answered, some by re- 
search and experiment, others by phil- 
osophy and educational theory, as we 
progress in remaking our curricula, 
These problems include: 


What are the desired ends of educa- 
tion? 

What is the good life? 

To what extent is it desired that edu- 
cation shall modify the character 
and actions of future citizens? 


as well as such questions as 


What is the optimum length of the 
school day and year? 

Which units of instruction should be 
required and which elective? 

What degree of mastery is de- 
manded? 


and numerous others of similar type. 


No answers are suggested to these 
questions; the author believes that the 
solutions must be arrived at, not by in- 
dividual opinion, no matter how author- 
itative, but by cooperative discussion 
and research. In addition to the state- 
ment and definition of problems, there 
is also a discussion of “Emotionalized 
Attitudes” and “Mores.” The part 
which the emotions play in conduct is 
only slowly being recognized as a most 
important factor in curriculum build- 
ing. The volume is a distinct contribu- 
tion to educational theory. 

From the practical side of curriculum 
making the two outstanding contribu- 
tions are the Fifth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Superintendence, which 
deals with the Junior High School Cur- 
riculum, and the Report of the Commit- 
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tee on Standards for Use in the Reor- 
ganization of Secondary School Curri- 
cula of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Neither of these reports aims at finality 
or even at the presentation of a com- 
plete course of study in any subject. 
Both reports urge that the materials 
presented are tentative, and discussion 
is invited. 

It is clear that we have definitely 
passed the stage where any individual 
or any group of individuals can issue a 
“course of study” in any high school 
subject with any degree of finality or 
authority, as was formerly done by 
various committees of ten, eight, fif- 
teen, etc. Instead, the various commit- 
tees reporting in these two volumes 
have gone back to a search for valid 
objectives. The North Central Associ- 
ation report, in particular, is devoted to 
a statement of ultimate and immediate 
objectives—ultimate for the curriculum 
as a whole, and immediate for each in- 
dividual subject. The inquiry is largely 
qualitative, asking what kind of mate- 
rial is adapted to instruction which will 
realize the objectives agreed upon. The 
amount of such material must be deter- 
mined later. The chief value of this re- 
port seems to lie in its method of ap- 
proach to the problem of curriculum re- 
construction and in the proposed tech- 
nic for evaluating the materials of in- 
struction. 

The Superintendent’s Yearbook is 
partly a historical survey of the devel- 
opment of the junior high school idea, 
but is chiefly a review of recent re- 
search in this field. One hundred nine- 
teen research studies are summarized 
in the book. It is an illustration of the 
Cooperative Plan of Curriculum Revi- 
sion, and the Yearbook is prepared 
partly by the Research Division of the 
National Education Association and 
partly by twelve national junior high 
school committees. 


INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 


Among the individual subjects of the 
high school curriculum the greatest ac- 
tivity has taken place in those branches 
which are the most recent additions. 
This applies, of course, to the so-called 
special subjects rather than to the old 
established academic branches. 


Physical Education 


Physical education, the newest 
comer, is making headway as a recog- 
nized subject in the high school curri- 
culum. President Coffman, reporting 
in the American Physical Education 
Review on selected papers read at the 
Middle West Convention last year, sum- 
marizes as follows: 


“Superstition, the rural character of our 
social life, absence of subject matter, incom- 
petent teachers, and tradition have prevented 
acceptance of physical education into the pro- 
gram of general education. These conditions 
have changed. Population is urbanized, fac- 
ulty attitudes have modified, well trained and 
competent teachers are available, the general 
public is demanding more physical education 
to help meet the problems growing out of ur- 
banization and increased leisure time. 

“A new era in physical education is at hand. 
Health and physical training are taking their 
place beside other established subjects in the 
curriculum. Instead of one play field, one 
gymnasium, and one swimming pool, there 
will be many. Instead of a few courses in 
games or gymnastics there will be many 
courses in the basic sciences, intended to give 
the student a wholesome conception of the ele- 
mental factors underlying human health and 
happiness. Delay in the complete establish- 
ment of such a program reflects upon our abil- 
ity to make one of the things essential to per- 
sonal happiness, community welfare, and ma- 
terial prosperity a reality.” 


With reference to the subject matter 
of instruction, however, the warfare 
between the formalists and the advo- 
cates of play still continues. Tradition 
fights on the side of the fundamental- 
ists, but the apostles of reform are wag- 
ing a winning fight, backed by rein- 
forcements from psychology and edu- 
cational research. 








Athletics 


The place of athletics in the educa- 
tional scheme is still more uncertain. 
The outlook is not encouraging. The 
commercialization of basketball and 
football, in particular, has advanced to 
a point where the school administration 
is no longer able to control the situa- 
tion in the interest of educational pur- 
pose. In one or more states the basket- 
ball situation is clearly out of hand, and 
schoolmen are forced to yield to the de- 
mands of enthusiastic alumni and 
prominent business men of the commu- 
nity that every means be used to de- 
velop a championship team. 

The problem here presented is one of 
control and subordination rather than 
of elimination. Athletics, properly co- 
ordinated, is a legitimate and even an 
essential element in a general educa- 
tional program. Its evil effects are ap- 
parent, but these are present only when 
there is an undue emphasis on competi- 
tive, interscholastic athletic contests in- 
stead of on the development of 100% 
participation in wholesome sports and 
games within the school. This is a con- 
dition incident to the adjustment of a 
new field of subject matter, like physi- 
cal education, to the older established 
order of things. 


Commercial Studies 


Apparently the greatest growth in 
enrollment and in popularity has come 
in the commercial group of studies. 
And this is a matter which deserves 
prompt attention from those in charge 
of high school administration. In many 
quarters, and particularly in the 
smaller schools, this growth has taken 
place without sufficient consideration on 
the part of principals and boards of ed- 
ucation. 

The commercial course is partly vo- 
cational and partly exploratory-voca- 
tional. Stenography is clearly voca- 
tional. No one claims for this subject 
the general or cultural values that at- 
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tach to such subjects as English or his- 
tory or mathematics. It must be ad- 
mitted that time spent in studying this 
subject by those pupils who do not later 
hold stenographic positions is very 
largely wasted. The same is true to a 
somewhat less degree of the study of 
bookkeeping, depending largely on the 
selected content of the course; and of 
other subjects included in the commer- 
cial course, some of which are highly 
technical and vocational and some ex- 
ploratory and of general educational 
value. 

Last year the writer carried on an 
investigation in Wisconsin high schools, 
the results of which have been con- 
firmed by other studies, to learn what 
percentage of the graduates of commer- 
cial courses for a period of five years 
were holding positions requiring a 
knowledge of bookkeeping and of short- 
hand. The following conditions were 
revealed by the reports of 108 schools 
and 4,918 graduates: 

“About one-fourth (23%) of all the gradu- 
ates are reported as holding positions requir- 
ing a knowledge of bookkeeping. In the 
smaller schools the percentage is less (20%) 
and is the same for boys and girls. In the 
largest schools it is 30% for girls and 44% 
for boys, 

“About one-third (32%) of all the gradu- 
ates hold positions requiring a knowledge of 
stenography. In the small schools (5 teachers 
or less) the percentage is much less (16%). 
Only one boy out of eight (18%) graduating 
from the commercial course holds a position 
where a knowledge of shorthand is necessary. 


In the largest schools over one-half (57%) of 
the girl graduates hold such positions.” 


These are facts which call for further 
study and remedial treatment, in Wis- 
consin as well as in other states where 
similar conditions exist. 


Manual Arts and Home Economics 


Manual training and home economics 
are holding their own in the high school 
curriculum without noticeable gain. 
Those interested in these subjects have 
been active in the reorganization of the 
course of study, and particularly in the 
definition of objectives. Several studies 
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have been reported in this field, notably 
that of the Commission on Unit Courses 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Agri- 
culture as a subject in the high school 
appears to be losing ground. 


The usual activity of teachers and 
administrators interested in English, 
mathematics, science, foreign  lan- 
guages, and the social studies, is re- 
ported in the journals devoted to these 
subjects. The committee reports of 
two years ago on mathematics and 
Latin have been followed by a deluge of 
new textbooks in these subjects pur- 
porting to embody the recommenda- 
tions of the committees. Undoubtedly 
these reports have given a new impetus 
to the curriculum-reorganization move- 
ment and to the search for better teach- 
ing methods. The forthcoming report 
on modern foreign languages should 
accomplish the same result in this field. 


A quite extensive and significant re- 
search study in the secondary field has 
been carried on this year by Dr. W. J. 
Osburn of the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, at the re- 
quest of the Committee on Administra- 
tive Units of the Commonwealth Fund 
Organization, which financed the proj- 
ect. The subject of this investigation 
is “Overlapping and Omissions in Our 
Courses of Study.” The reasons for 
such a study are obvious. It is well 
known that there is much duplication 
in high school of work covered in the 
grades. “Koos finds also that there is 
much overlapping between the colleges 
and the high school. He estimates that 
the first two years of collegiate instruc- 
tion duplicate 36.4% of the work given 
in the high school. In these same years 
of the college 20.1% of the work in the 
Social subjects duplicates that in the 
high school and 9.3% of the science 
duplicates that of the high school.” 


If these estimates are even approxi- 
mately accurate a serious problem is in- 
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dicated, and it deserves scientific study. 
The cost of education in America has 
increased to a point where there is seri- 
ous question as to its further extension. 
If the efficiency of our educational sys- 
tem can be increased by the elimination 
of duplication and overlapping, thus 
shortening the time required for the 
various stages without decreasing the 
achievement of the students, such elimi- 
nation should by all means be effected. 
The Osburn study is an attempt to 
measure quantitatively the overlapping 
in the teaching of English, history, and 
physics in the elementary, high school, 
and college courses in the states of In- 
diana, Oklahoma, Florida, West Vir- 
ginia, California, Arkansas, Oregon, 
South Carolina, and Kansas. 

The method of the study was to com- 
pare the contents of textbooks that 
were used by the college class of 1929 
when they were in the elementary 
grades, in the high school, and in the 
freshman college year. The states se- 
lected are those where there is state 
uniformity of textbooks in the grades 
and in high schools. An analysis of 
these texts should show the items of 
subject matter studied by a single 
group of pupils in its progress through 
the schools. 

The results of this study are not yet 
in final tabulated form. In general, 
however, it may be said that they fail 
to confirm the high estimates of over- 
lapping previously made. The follow- 
ing items are typical: 


History—elementary and high school 
Indiana, ratio of duplicated units to 
high achool units ...............- 17.3% 
S. Carolina, ratio of duplicated units 
to high school units ~__._______-_ 19.3% 
Oregon, ratio of duplicated units to 
high senoo! Unite’... 562s 20.3% 


Grammar—elementary and high school 


Oklahoma, ratio of duplicated units 
to high school units _._--------__ 25.0% 


Physics—elementary and high school 


Virginia, ratio of duplicated units to 
High SONGON WINGS 60s 7.2% 
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Physics—high school and college—textbook 
items 
Kansas and S. C., ratio of duplicated 
units to high school units ___-_--- 11.9% 
Kansas and §, C., ratio of duplicated 
units to college tl cL | fr 17.9% 


Physics—high school and college—laboratory 
exercises 


Kansas and S. C., ratio of duplicated 
units to college MAMS ...-. a= 280% 


There is a wide range in the amount 
of overlapping for individual items not 
shown in the above summary. Some 
items overlap 100% in grades, high 
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school, and college. The question im. 
mediately arises as to whether this js 
justifiable on the basis of review. This 
study lists a large number of items that 
are repeated in high school and college, 
with the percentage of duplication. It 
is now the work of the curriculum 
builder to determine whether the repe- 
tition is necessary, and, if so, to indi- 
cate that it is for review purposes, so 
that teaching method can be modified 
accordingly. 


(To be concluded in December 


What Do You Play? 


By JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS, M. D., Chief, Division of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene, U. S. Bureau of Education 


VERYONE plays at something. It 
may be at running a car, or a mo- 
tor boat, at dressing in the latest 

fashion, at climbing the social scale, or 
at making money in order to purchase 
cars and motor boats, and clothes, and 
leisure to climb the ladder of social 
prestige. It may be that our game 
looks toward more substantial rewards, 
in scientific, artistic, literary, or other 
achievement. We sometimes forget 
that all this play, and that success and 
pleasure in this play, depends largely 
on play of an earlier and simpler kind 
which we carried on in our childhood. 

The child is father of the man even 
if he differs in detail, and the man 
should not forget this in thinking of, 
and for, the children of the present and 
the adults of the future. 

To the greedy vision of the realtor 
who has prematurely aged, or the cal- 
culating eye of the public official who 
has lost sight of his youth, an acre of 
non-taxable land lying open to the sun 
in the center of a city, or standing un- 
tilled by the side of a country school 
house, is seemingly the height of eco- 
nomic folly. Yet it was on such a bit 
of ground that these fast-playing adults 
got their start in life. 


It is a pity that we often age so early, 
at least in memory, and that by forget- 
ting our own childhood we_ unfor- 
tunately overlook the needs of the child 
of today. 

Fortunately we Americans are, on 
the whole, becoming more youthful and 
more wise and are beginning to take 
thought for the physical education of 
the rising generation which, in too 
many communities, has even lacked the 
first essential for such education—room 
to play. Legislators are remembering 
their important, if humble, beginnings 
by passing laws providing for attention 
in school to the physical foundations of 
the child, and teachers are responding 
by making more of the bodies with 
which they must deal, and on the condi- 
tions of which all school progress will 
depend. 

There is evidence that in crowded 
cities and sophisticated rural life the 
child may gain again what he was in 
serious danger of losing,—full oppor- 
tunity for attaining to complete man- 
hood and womanhood with its peren- 
nial opportunity to renew itself and im- 
prove itself in the generations to be. 
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Wisconsin's Greatest Educational 


Challenge 


By C. J. ANDERSON, University of Wisconsin 


HE problem of public education in 
Wisconsin is essentially a rural 
school problem. The 1926 school 

census reports record, out of a total of 
877,792 children in the state between 
the ages of 4 and 20, 474,632 or 54% 
living in the villages and the open coun- 
try, and 403,160 or 46% residing in 
cities. Out of a total school enrollment 
of 513,465, there are 275,948 pupils in 
schools under the supervision of the 
county superintendents and 237,508 
come under the supervision of city su- 
perintendents. Of these 25,472 are en- 
rolled in kindergartens. The enroll- 
ment in one-teacher rural schools is 
148,879; two and three-teacher rural 
schools 51,119; village elementary 
schools 44,804; village and rural high 
schools 31,146; city elementary schools, 
exclusive of kindergartens, 142,180, and 
city high schools, 68,435. Of the 275,943 
pupils enrolled in country and village 
schools, only 11% are found in high 
schools as contrasted with 32% of the 
212,036 city school pupils enrolled in 
high school. 


In 1926 there were 14,950 elementary 
school teachers in the state distributed 
as follows: in one-teacher rural schools, 
6517; in two and three room rural 
schools, 1828; in village elementary 
schools, 1,474, and in city elementary 
schools 5,131. The city elementary 
school teachers comprise only 34% of 
the total. The academic and profes- 
sional preparation of these teachers is 


as follows: 
One 


Training 2 and 3 


of Room Room Village City 
Teachers Rural Rural Grades Grades 
% % % Jo 
Less than high 
school ____- 2.0 0.7 0.5 0.2 


High school 
Cay oso. 7.0 1.5 3.0 0.2 


Training One 2and3 


of Room Room Village — City 
Teachers Rural Rural Grades Grades 
% %o %o % 
Co. Rural Nor- 
mal or High 
School 
Teac h- 
ers Train- 
ing Course_55.2 31 12.0 2.6 
State Normal 
(rural) __.29.3 25 20.0 12 
State Nor- 
mal (full 
course) _-_ 4.0 36 58.0 74.0 
Attended or 
grad u- 
ated from 
College or 
University — 1.5 5.2 4 6.0 
Specialschools 1.0 0.6 3.5 5.0 


Six and five-tenths percent of the 
teachers of one-room rural schools have 
had two or more years of training be- 
yond high school graduation. Forty- 
two percent of the teachers in 2 and 3 
room rural schools fall into this classi- 
fication. Sixty-five percent of the vil- 
lage elementary teachers and 85% of 
the city elementary teachers have had 
at least the equivalent of a normal 
school education. 

There are in all 4,447 high school 
teachers in the state. Of these 1,697 
are found in village and rural high 
schools and 2780 are in city high 
schools. Their academic and _ profes- 
sional preparation is as follows: 


Rural and 
Professional Village City 
Preparation High High 
of Teachers Schools Schools 
Graduate of Nor. Sch. 
Elem. Course (1 yr.) --- 10.0 2.0 
Graduate of Nor. Sch. Full 
Course (2 or 3 yrs.)--- 52.0 32.0 
Graduate of Stout Inst. or 
Technical School ------ 3.5 6.8 
Attended University or 
Conego: 22225 --cs5205... 4.5 2.0 
Grad. Univ. of Wisconsin. 12.5 22 
Grad. Wis. Colleges___--- 8.0 15.2 
Grad. other Colleges or 
Universities ~ 2-cscc..- 9.5 20.0 
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Thirty-six and five-tenths percent of 
the teachers in rural and village high 
schools are graduates of colleges or uni- 
versities as compared to 64% of the 
teachers of city high schools. 

Fifty-four percent of our school pop- 
ulation is found in rural and village 
schools. One out of every three chil- 
dren is enrolled in a one room rural 
school. More than 40% of our pupils 
are in schools employing less than 5 
teachers. Forty-three percent of our 
elementary teachers are employed in 
one-room rural schools. Fifty percent 
of them are employed in schools of less 
than 5 rooms. Ninety-four and five 
tenths percent of the teachers of 
148,879 school children in one rooin 
rural schools, have had less than two 
years of academic and _ professional 
training in addition to their high school 
education, while teachers with similar 
training constitute only 15% of the per- 
sonnel of city schools enrolling 142,180 
school children. Eleven percent of the 
school population of village and rural 
schools is enrolled in high school, while 
32% of the city school population is en- 
rolled in the city high school. 

The data presented above bear out 
the statement made in-the opening 
sentence of this presentation. The 
great problem of public education in 
Wisconsin is essentially rural in char- 
acter. 

The State of Wisconsin has done lit- 
tle to help rural education. Its teacher 
training courses in the past have been 
for the city teacher. Its school admin- 
istration courses are urban in point of 
view. Its College of Agriculture has 
studied the social and economic phases 
of rural life but has not examined 


rural education with a view to its im- 
provement. The men and women com- 
pleting its technical and agricultural 
courses become leaders in rural eco- 
nomic progress, but still have this tra- 
ditional viewpoint toward rural educa- 
tion. They leave our institutions as 
graduates in agriculture and in agricul- 
tural education but have the status of 
freshmen in rural education. 


We have in Wisconsin the district 
school system inherited from New 
York and Massachusetts and doubtless 
suited to the pioneer conditions that ex- 
isted in the early fifties. More than 
7000 school districts are in existence 
and maintaining common schools, with 
less than 20% of the area of the state 
supporting high schools. 

We need to develop rural leadership. 
Marked improvement in rural education 
can be brought about only by trans- 
forming the traditional rural viewpoint 
toward education. To bring about this 
transformation those who return to 
rural life and rural occupations after 
having obtained their formal schooling, 
should carry with them a changed con- 
ception concerning rural education. A 
larger unit of school control, a high 
school in each community, an enriched 
school curriculum, well trained teachers, 
a school year at least equal in length to 
that provided in the urban community, 
a professional leadership equal to the 
great rural problems that confront it— 
these are some of the changes that need 
to be brought about. 

This chip is on the educational shoul- 
ders of the state. So far no institu- 
tion has dared to knock it off. 


We shall never succeed in educating all of the children of all of the peo- 
ple, till we first succeed in establishing in the minds of our people the basic 
truth that labor is not a curse but a blessing and that it is not the purpose of 
an education to free a child from the necessity of labor when he is grown, but 
that its end and aim is to fit him, so that he can do to perfection the work in 
this world that he undertakes or is set to perform. 


—William Hawley Smith 











Letters to a Beginning Teacher 


Dear Louise: 


Yes,-there is a lot of silly talk about 
our histories and other textbooks. It’s 
not so serious, perhaps, as it may seem 
now. You know that most textbooks 
are written by competent people. They 
are carefully edited and tested by use in 
the classroom. They are checked and 
rechecked, and at their best they repre- 
sent a remarkable combination of 
sound scholarship, clarity of expression, 
and teaching equipment. When you 
read in the papers of attacks upon them 
by men who know nothing about history 
and less about the purposes and 
practices of our schools, you need not 
get unduly excited. ‘There’s a reason.” 

What you have to do is to know your 
subject so well that you use your text 
as a guide, not as a source book. This, 
of course, you know. You can’t grow 
without study; and a teacher of many 
subjects can’t become an expert in each. 
But if each year you will take one sub- 
ject and do much reading in that field; 
study subject matter, organization, 
methods, and the like, you will find 
yourself rapidly freed from slavery to 
a text. You will acquire a breadth and 
depth that will make study and teach- 
ing a delight rather than a_ stupid 
routine leading nowhere. Suppose you 
try history this year. Read biography; 
saturate yourself in interesting narra- 
tive and you will be astonished at the 
change in your understanding of your 
course of study and your textbooks. I 
am merely passing on to you what a 
very wise high school inspector told me 
years ago. I think it works. 

You say that much of your reading 
in professional books and magazines 
does not help you in your daily class 
work. Perhaps so, since there is much 
repetition and much opinion in educa- 


tional writing; but if you were to com- 
pare the better books and magazine 
articles with the puerile stuff of my be- 
ginning .days you would find that 
astonishing progress has been made, 
Each year some new book is published 
which deals directly with fundamental 
problems and goes to the root of things. 
If you master one of these each year 
you will acquire a command of your 
field that will make you a _ teacher 
rather than a hack worker in a dreary 
field. Study with a view to utilizing 
what you read in your teaching, and 
you will grow younger the longer you 
work. Enthusiastic teaching is a 
source of eternal youth. Read, study, 
reflect, teach. This way lies intellectual 
happiness. 

I have just been reading some an- 
nouncements of new books and am more 
than delighted to find biography and 
autobiography running fiction a close 
second. And American biographies 
seem to be leading. Look at this list— 
John Paul Jones, Napoleon, Durant, 
Leonard, Conrad, Al Smith, Beecher, 
Franklin, Moody, Jackson, Burgoyne, 
Gould. Here is a feast indeed. Per- 
haps you can find some of them in the 
library. 

Asquith has said “Reading of 
biography becomes something more 
than a form of literary recreation. 
True, it furnishes the memory with a 
portrait gallery of interesting faces. 
True, it makes history and philosophy 
and poetry vivid with the personalities 
of the men to whom we owe great 
causes, great systems, great thoughts. 
But it does more than this. It brings 
comfort, it enlarges sympathy, it expels 
selfishness, it quickens aspiration.” 
What more could a teacher want? 

Sincerely 
John Schoolmaster 


The school falls short of perfection, but so do most of the efforts of human 


beings.—Utica Press 
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Guidance in the High School 


By HERBERT H. HELBLE, Appleton 


IGH school teachers are fre- 
quently charged with being sub- 
ject specialists. Again and 

again they are urged to “forget sub- 
jects” and “teach boys and girls.” 

Guidance attempts to “teach boys 
and girls.” It does not deal with any 
particular “subjects.” Guidance seeks 
to enable the pupil to learn more about 
himself, his abilities, his interests, and 
the school and world of which he is a 
part. 

For the third year now, instruction 
in guidance is being given in the Apple- 
ton high school. We began in grade 
nine of the junior high school. Last 
year we extended this to grade ten. At 
present, we are introducing guidance 
into grade eleven. 

How did we begin? What is the con- 
tent of this program? What are its 
methods, difficulties, results? 

A pamphlet of twenty pages was 
mimeographed for use in the guidance 
program for grade nine. This has since 
grown to sixty-five pages. Its title, 
“Your Need of the Senior High school,” 
tells its prime purpose, Which is to 
“sell” the idea of continuing at senior 
high school after the pupil has finished 
junior high school. Accordingly, it con- 
tains information and data about the 
senior high school thought necessary to 
the inquiring ninth grade boy and girl. 
Some of its paragraphs deal with 
“What the high school attempts to do 
for its pupils,” “What you have a right 
to expect of the high school,” “What the 
high school has a right to expect of 
you,” “Requirements for graduation,” 
and a great deal of other helpful infor- 
mation on school customs, traditions, 
rules, conduct, and activities. School 
songs and yells are included. Several 
pages are also devoted to such topics as: 

Shall I Go to College? 

Which College? 

College Entrance Requirements. 


A copy of this booklet is given to 
each ninth grade pupil near the close 
of the second semester, and for one or 
two weeks it becomes part of his regu- 
lar class work in social science. His 
parents have an opportunity to study 
it with him. The pupil is then ready to 
fill out his advanced registration slip 
for the tenth grade. He now selects 
his senior high school course after con- 
sultation with his principal and home 
room teacher. 

In the fall, we find our pupil safely 
launched into grade ten. Here the 
guidance process is continued. This 
time he is given a copy of the Student 
Handbook, a printed compilation of 
some seventy-five pages. Its contents 
are, to some extent, a repetition of the 
pamphlet studied in grade nine; but the 
pupil is now in a changed environment 
and will be able to comprehend a great 
deal that “‘went over his head” in the 
spring. 

Once a week for the first semester, 
each sophomore home room makes a 
study of the Handbook. Toward the 
end of the semester increased emphasis 
is placed on the development of charac- 
ter and good conduct. This is particu- 
larly true the second semester. Here, 
a study is made once a week of Cun- 
ningham’s Character, Conduct, and 
How to Study. Credit and marks are 
earned by pupils as in other courses. 
Such matters as what constitutes good 
conduct, how to develop character, 
what study is, why study, and how to 
study, are taken up. 

In the junior year, Gowin, Wheatley, 
and Brewer’s revised book Occupations 
furnishes the materials for guidance in- 
struction. The relationships between 
education and work are shown. A 
study of some important vocations is 
made. Considerable attention is given 
to the choice of and preparation for a 
particular vocation. The pupil is famil- 
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iarized with the necessary steps in se- 
curing a position. 

The results of this guidance program 
are several. First, it has bridged the 
gap between the ninth and tenth grades, 
as is shown by increased enrollment in 
the tenth grade of the senior high 
school. Second, it has led to a much 
more intelligent selection of subjects in 
the senior high school. This means 
fewer program changes, dropped sub- 
jects, and failures. The discourage- 
ment, handicaps, and tendencies to drop 
out of school which usually follow in the 
wake of the unadjusted pupil, have also 
been noticeably lessened. Third, it is 
improving pupil conduct, as evidenced 
by a diminishing discipline problem. 

We feel that this program brings 
about closer contact between school and 
parents. We think it results in less 


THE MIDDLE BORDER 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


[An abstract of an address delivered at the 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Philadelphia, Novem- 
ber 25-27.] 


have been trying to learn to write 

for the past forty years and am still 

at it. Some of my Son of the Mid- 
dle Border was rewritten ten or fifteen 
times. 

People frequently ask me what I mean 
by the Middle Border. Bernard Shaw, 
for example, said, “Do you mean the 
border line between Canada and the 
United States?” A clever answer was 
given by an eastern newspaper man 
who said, “The Middle Border—why 
that is where Hamlin Garland lives. 
He has become the Middle Border and 
the Middle Border is where he is.” The 
answer really lies in the location of the 
sturdy, rude stock that followed with 
plow, axe, scythe, hoe, and home behind 
the thin line of trappers, traders, and 
explorers who first settled our great 
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waste of time and effort by both pupils 
and teachers in haphazard electing and 
dropping of subjects. We hope it will 
increase the holding power of the 
school. Objective evidence definitely to 
prove these values is not, however, at 
hand, and is difficult to secure. 

Other difficulties encountered in the 
administration of such a guidance pro- 
gram are: 1) some opposition on the 
part of teachers who still like to think 
of themselves as “subject” specialists; 
2) some opposition on the part of pu- 
pils, especially the seniors, who, like the 
proverbial horse, can be led to water 
but not made to drink; 3) a tendency to 
teach about, rather than to give train- 
ing in conduct, morals, guidance; and 
lastly, the time difficulties arising from 
adding another activity to an already 
crowded schedule of activities in a large 
high school. 


Middle West. It has been a moving 
thing, representing the first beat of vital 
force which today throbs throughout 
the Great Valley. That is the substance 
of the Son and Daughter of the Middle 
Border and the recently issued Trail- 
makers of the Middle Border. It is the 
story of a husband and a father in the 
days when only man’s gripping physical 
effort could fend off from the wife and 
family want, cold, and starvation; and 
it is the story of a spirited, adventurous, 
stout-hearted young New Englander 
whom the world counted a failure. A 
hero as the central character of a piece 
of literature narrows the application 
and impairs its truthfulness. Only 
failures are typical. 

In the days when the Garland family 
came to Wisconsin, the Middle Border 
was substantially that section of west- 
ern Wisconsin and eastern Iowa in the 
region of the Mississippi River. It 
moved west into the plains of Dakota. 
The elder Garland moved with it and 
only returned upon the insistence of his 
son. 
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SALARIES OF COLLECE IN- 
STRUCTORS ON PRE- 
WAR BASIS 


By J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary of the 
N. E. A. 


HE Representative Assembly of 

the National Education Associa- 

tion has directed that a careful 
study of college professors’ salaries be 
made during the coming school year. 
In many colleges instructors and pro- 
fessors are being paid on a prewar 
basis. 

This startling fact is pointed out in 
a letter I have just received from the 
president of a leading college in West 
Virginia. He says: “The young peo- 
ple whom we graduate each June go 
out into high schools to teach at sal- 
aries averaging considerably above 
that paid to those who have taught 
them. We know this should not be. It 
handicaps those who would make a 
larger preparation, because they cannot 
afford it. Some of them would borrow 
and go ahead to school were it not for 
the fact that they can see no way to 
repay the borrowed money. Practically 
every other profession, outside of the 
ministry, holds within itself the possi- 
bility of making not only a comfortable 
living but the accumulation of a degree 
of wealth. The college professorship 
holds no such possibility.” 

I have many letters from college 
presidents expressing alarm over the 
salary situation. They see the large 
freshman classes passing into the hands 
of untrained instructors who receive 
less pay than that of leading public 
school teachers. It is no wonder a uni- 
versity president reports that 58 per- 
cent of the freshman class drops out be- 
fore the end of the junior year. 

The public has a right to demand a 
high type of instruction for these big 
freshman and sophomore classes. It 
should investigate the reasons why the 








promising high school graduates sent to 
the college or university drop out before 
completing their first year. 
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College professors as a rule are in- 
terested especially in their subjects and 
in their technical organizations. They 
are not very active in the profession, 
although some of the best workers in 
the Association belong to this class. 
Their work in the absence of fraternal 
relationships moulds them into tech- 
nicians and individuals. They do not 
look after their own welfare problems. 
The college president is helpless unless 
backed up by the profession and the 
public. 

The state and national associations 
are to investigate conditions and to 
place the actual facts before the college 
authorities and before the public. I 
predict immediate results. It is not a 
college problem half so much as a com- 
munity problem. In the face of facts, 
what community will permit these con- 
ditions to continue from year to year? 
The community that believes in having 
professionally trained teachers in the 
public schools would be unwilling to 
put up with inefficient teaching in the 
college. 

The public will stand for such in- 
comes for instructors and professors as 
will attract good teachers to the college 
and such as will provide the dignity 
and comfort which the college in- 
structor deserves along with the other 
members of the profession. It will not 
be satisfied with less than that. 





American Farm Life 

The doctor was examining school chil- 
dren. One youngster was under weight. 

“You don’t drink milk?” 

“Nope.” 

“Live on a farm and don’t drink milk 
at all?” 

“Nope, we ain’t got hardly enough 
milk for the hogs.” —Everybody’s. 


Advice on Use of Rouge 
“To get just the right tint on the 
cheeks buy only the best rouge, hide it 
in a safe place about two miles from 
home and walk out and back once a day 
to see if it is still there.” 
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LIGHTING THE SCHOOLROOM 


ODERN educational methods im- 
pose upon the eyes of school 
children requirements that 

create a need for the best working con- 
ditions. One of the most important of 
these is correct lighting. 

Incorrect lighting causes eye strain, 
which often results in functional dis- 
orders, nearsightedness, or other eye 
defects. 

Two of the chief causes of eye strain 
are insufficient illumination and glare. 

Glare may be avoided by the proper 
diffusion of light, the elimination of 
glossy surfaces that reflect light, and 
the prevention of sharp contrasts, such 
as a brilliant light against a dark back- 
ground. 

The type of artificial lighting best 
suited to any particular schoolroom 
must be determined by the conditions to 
be met. Adequate intensity of illumina- 
tion and the shielding of all naked light 
sources are essential factors in obtain- 
ing desirable results. 

If good lighting values are to be main- 
tained, windows, transoms, walls, ceil- 
ings, globes, and reflectors must be kept 
clean. 

Seats and desks should be so ar- 
ranged that the working natural light 
comes from above, over the left 
shoulder. Neither pupils nor teachers 
should face windows. 

A teacher should never stand at the 
side of the room with her back to the 
windows when this position might re- 
quire the pupils to face in her direction. 

The best light comes from the top of 
the window. Shades should be so ad- 
justed that the pupils, especially those 
on the side of the room farthest from 
the window, may receive the benefit of 
this light. An equipment of two shades 
with both rollers at or near the center 
of the window, so that one shade may 
be pulled up and the other down, will 
facilitate arrangements for obtaining 
good light and ventilation. 

Translucent buff-colored shades will 
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transmit a considerable percentage of 
light and at the same time diffuse it. 


Colors that will be found most satis- 
factory in obtaining good lighting con- 
ditions for classrooms are light buff, 
light warm gray, dark cream, and 
grayish green for walls, and white or 
light cream for ceilings. 

If eye strain is to be avoided, careful 
consideration must be given to the posi- 
tion of blackboards. These should not 
be placed between windows, because of 
too sharp contrasts, nor should they be 
placed where reflections will cause 
glare. Experience has shown that good 
black slate is the best blackboard 
material. 

The position of charts for testing 
vision is very important. They should 
be hung where they will receive 
adequate light without glare. 

Any indications of eye trouble call for 
immediate attention. Every effort 
should be made to find and eliminate 
the cause. 


PEIZES offered in the September 
JOURNAL for the best letters on 
how travel can make a better teacher 
have been awarded as follows: First, 
Marie Louise Smith, instructor of Latin 
in the Lincoln High school of Milwau- 
kee; second, Ralph A. Jacobs, teacher 
of agriculture and science in the White- 
water High school; third, Dorothy E. 
Law. 
The contest announced on page 128 
of the October issue will close Novem- 
ber 25. 


A PAMPHLET containing questions 

and answers on the Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System has been prepared by 
the Association. It is complete and ac- 
curate. Send a stamp for a copy or 
ask your superintendent for one. 











Open Forum 


To the Editor: 
N THE article on “Current Definition 
of Levels in English Usage,” pub- 
lished in the English Journal of May, 
1927 it is asserted by Professors S. A. 
Leonard and H. Y. Moffatt that there 
are “social levels of English usage.” 
They enumerate four such levels. We 
do not care to deny that such levels ex- 
ist, though where one level ends and 
another begins no one would attempt 
to define. But we strongly suspect that 
these so-called “levels” are gradual de- 
clines from correct to slovenly English 
speech. 

One may not deny that any of the 
forty-three expressions cited is oc- 
casionally used in informal speech by 
cultivated people. It is quite natural 
for all, even the most careful, to sag 
once in a while; but few will contend 
that such negligence is desirable. If 
there be levels of English speech, for 
which should we strive, the higher or 
the lower? What ideals shall we place 
before the children, the higher or the 
lower? Which will serve them best in 
this changing world? 

I have no doubt the learned lexico- 
graphers, whose business it is to re- 
port what they have observed in speech 
usage, have found hundreds of 
peculiarities of speech, all perfectly in- 
telligible, which they themselves would 
not use. Neither would they teach their 
children to use them; but it becomes 
their duty as faithful reporters to 
record what they have observed. 

That George Washington is reported 
to have used profanity under great 
emotional disturbance would scarcely 
justify its general use. But my good 
friend, Professor Leonard, may ask, 
“What has profanity or George Wash- 
ington to do with the matter at issue?” 
Merely this: that the use of illogical, 
inexact, or inelegant speech has no 
better warrant, because it has been 
observed that some learned people have 
used it, than has profanity because 


some very good people have at times 
resorted to it. 


The person whose social standing has 


been well established may lapse into | 


careless habits of dress without being 
socially ostracized by his group; but it 
behooves those not quite so favored to 
give some attention to their personal 
appearance. The writer of well es- 
tablished reputation may, in colloquial 
speech, occasionally use an_ inelegant 
or ungrammatical expression without 
serious consequences; but the habitual 
use of a plural subject with a singular 
verb, or the nominative for an objective 
form, would soon declass even the 
writer or speaker of distinction. Even 
he would do well to use logically correct 
forms. 

I think not even Professor Leonard 
would characterize, “It is I” or “There 
were a bed, a dresser, and two chairs in 
the room,” as incorrect form of speech. 
If he would admit that the rules of logic 
could be made to apply to English 
usage, he would have to agree that it is 
as logical to say, “It is her,” or “It is 
him,” as to say, “It is me.” He could 
not deny that the expression, “There 
was four objects in the room,” is just 
as right as is the sentence, “There was 
a bed, a dresser, and two chairs in the 
room.” To assert that logic has noth- 
ing to do with usage is to relegate all 
grammars to the dump heap. I think 
we are scarcely ready for that yet. 

I believe that, with the exception of 
a comparatively few expressions, our 
English language does conform to the 
rules laid down by the grammarians. 
Because of that fact, the study of 
English grammar is one of the most 
helpful agencies of the schools for es- 
tablishing correct standards of speech. 

Professor Leonard assumes that be- 
cause the formulated rules of English 
grammar do not antedate 1762 they 
have had little value or influence in es- 
tablishing habits of speech. Would he 
hold that mere antiquity is essential 
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for validity in language, or science, or 
religion? 

I cannot believe that the gram- 
marians “did not very much influence 
the cultured usage of English.” I think 
Professor Leonard will find few to 
agree with him in that statement. I be- 
lieve that the grammatical rules which 
require a plural verb after a plural sub- 
ject and a nominative form in the 
nominative case are not “purely 
imaginary rules which have no counter- 
part in reality.” They are as firmly 
fixed as any fact in our language. 

My contention is that the report by a 
few learned lexicographers that they 
have observed the use, in informal 
speech, by some learned persons, of 
these grammatically and logically in- 
correct forms is not a sufficient warrant 
for their being commonly used, or fer 
being taught as correct forms. 

To hark back to the usage of a 
century and a half ago for authority for 
“It is me,” or even to trace its 
occasional use by decades or quarter 
centuries since, would scarcely give 
justification for its general use today. 
I think it not too much to claim that 
grammatical usage which has been 
thought correct for more than one 
hundred and fifty years, which is com- 
monly adopted by ninety-nine percent 
of intelligent people, could not justly be 
classified as either pedantic or puristic. 

The latest Webster’s International 
Dictionary, quoting the expression “It 
is me,” states, “This use of me violates 
the grammatical rule of construction 
which calls for a predicate nominative 
after is; and it is now chiefly colloquial 
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or dialect, but is justified by some 
writer as being historically idiomatic.” 
The illustrative quotation cited is from 
Shakespeare, “No mightier than thy- 
self or me.” Even in the quotation 
cited “me” is used as subject and not 
as attribute of the verb. 

What Professor Leonard seems to be 
attempting to do is to justify and bring 
into common usage forms which are 
practically obsolete, forms which are 
illogical, redundant, or grammatically 
incorrect, and such as were never very 
generally used save by those who were 
careless of their everyday speech. 

To justify the use, in even colloquial 
speech, of expressions which only two 
of his twenty-six distinguished lexi- 
cographers contend would be_ per- 
missible in literary English, whether in 
speech or writing, is, I believe, a task 
beyond even the splendid talents of 
Professor Leonard. 

If to try to use gramatically correct 
forms of speech and to teach them to 
others places me in the class of purists, 
in the opinion of Professor Leonard 
and his jury, I shall be quite content; 
for I know I shall be one with them in 
practice, however much I may differ 
differ with them in theory. 

It seems to me that since our English 
speech is the most flexible, the most ex- 
pressive tongue ever used by man, 
capable of depicting the finest distinc- 
tions of thought and the _ deepest 
emotions of the human soul, it should 
be the duty of everyone who speaks or 
writes it to use it with exactness and 
precision, and to hand it on to posterity 
somewhat improved if possible. 

S. B. Tobey 





Talking is like playing on the harp; there is as much in laying the hand on 
the strings to stop their vibrations as in twanging them to bring out their music. 


—Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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CORRESPONDENCE PROJECT IN 
A RURAL SCHOOL 


By ADELINE HUEBNER 


Eighth Grade, Cedar Grove School, 
Outagamie County 


URING the last three months we 
have participated in a very in- 
teresting language project. We 
have corresponded with different 
schools throughout the United States 
and Canada, and have received numer- 
ous letters. These letters were not only 
a source of enjoyment but they supplied 
us with much worth while information. 

Letter writing had failed to appeal 
to some of us hitherto and had seemed 
more or less of an imposed task, but 
now there isn’t anyone in school who 
isn’t eager to apply his ability to letter 
writing. We are very glad that Miss 
Prentice, our teacher, suggested this 
project to us. 

Most of the schools with which we 
have corresponded were consolidated or 
state graded; some were one room 
schools. Most were in the open coun- 
try. We received a few letters from 
high schools also. The majority of the 
schools described were large buildings 
of brick construction. Many were two 
or three stories high, and all were well 
equipped. Many new buildings were 
being constructed because the present 
schools were inadequate. A couple of 
schools had burned and classes were 
temporarily cared for in dwelling 
houses. Letters were received also 
from a few of the old fashioned one 
room rural schools. 

The subjects studied were similar to 
those offered in Wisconsin schools. 
However, children in Crisp, Texas have 
an opportunity of learning Spanish. 

The activities of these schools are 
similar to ours. Many of the schools 
have organized clubs, such as Debating, 
Manual Training, Sewing, League, 
Bird, and Health Clubs. Some of the 
school letters stated that they had or- 
ganized a Parent Teacher Association 


and were enjoying their monthly meet- 
ings. Many schools belong to the Jun- 
ior Red Cross. Many others observe 
Field Day, holding contests in running, 
jumping, and ball throwing. 

The following is taken from a letter 
from Hartford City, Indiana. “We 
spell for head marks. Our teacher 
gives us a penny for each head mark 
we get. Every day one of us children 
puts our favorite Bible verse on the 
board and the next day we all say it.” 

In Frisco, Texas they have a rule 
which is that if one gets twenty five de- 
merits, a spanking is the consequence. 

In Gypsum, Kansas the children are 
very much interested in their museum. 
They have made an interesting collec- 
tion of eggs and shells. 

In Ritzville, Washington a record of 
the attendance is kept on the black- 
board. Those having the lowest attend- 
ance record have to give a wiener roast. 
The boys are ahead. 

At Machias, New York each year all 
the schools of the county have a parade. 
Exhibits are made and prizes are given. 

Miss Prentice received a letter from 
a teacher in Bridgeton, New Jersey 
which stated the following: “We have 
a helping teacher who observes our 
methods of teaching and gives us con- 
structive criticism. There were two 
such helping teachers in the county. 
Our state is flooded with teachers. 
Friends of mine teaching in grammar 
schools receive from $700 to $1700 a 
year.” 

A number of the schools observe Pa- 
trons’ Day. Many enjoy the pleasure 
of daily hot lunches. 

Information regarding their diversi- 
fied crops, plants, and occupations 
proved especially interesting to us and 
helped us to obtain a clear mental pic- 
ture of life in their respective sections 
of the country. We received many in- 
teresting products from the different 
schools. 

We have been making a collection of 
pictures of state capitols. This collec- 
tion has proved very interesting. 
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NROLLMENTS in rural training 
institutions show a marked in- 


crease this year. Hereafter no 
certificate may be issued upon less than 
five years of training beyond eighth 
grade graduation. The fifth year is for 
professional preparation and practice 
teaching. Reports as of October 1 
show the following attendance: 


High school training depart- 


WGN EG” ee 2 es, 318 
County Rural Normals __-- 1035 
Rural Departments, Teachers 

8 iia! cictecaca seit pation 329 


These figures indicate an increasing 
preference on the part of many for 
rural school work. That our training 
schools are able to recruit such num- 
bers for this branch of service is indeed 
gratifying. Rural schools should have 
the privilege of selection and not, as in 
the past, be too closely confined in their 
choice of candidates. The work is be- 
coming more attractive. Better build- 
ings, more adequate equipment, in- 
terest of patrons, helpful supervision, 
good roads, urban contacts, and the 
cooperation of P. T. A. and other or- 
ganizations give the rural schools 
recognition and standing compatible 
with their purposes. 

Above all, the rural school has not 
been allowed to drift helplessly in every 
respect. Inattention is not one of the 
crimes committed against it. Courses 
of study, modernized methods, county 
superintendents, supervising teachers, 
institutes, and state departments have 
helped them to meet standards. What- 
ever restraining influences hamper the 
rural schools grow out of social and 
economic problems peculiar to rural 
life. The solution of these is a perplex- 
ing task; and to add to the confusion in 
thinking are the ramifications of causes, 
effects, and issues. Nevertheless, the 
bigness of the problem is the factor 


which forecasts ultimate conquest. 
Everybody is interested, if not con- 
cerned. In that fact is ground for 
optimism. The rural school will play 
no minor part in unravelling the dis- 
ordered state of mind about rural life. 
Equalization will help. Good teachers, 
of course, are necessary in the process. 
Improved conditions, the challenge of 
the situation, and the opportunities for 
service are drawing high grade stu- 
dents into teaching service. 


A NEW course in Agricultural Eco- 

nomics is in the making. A com- 
mittee of rural normal school principals 
is assisting in the formulation of the 
course for immediate use in our train- 
ing institutions. It includes pure Agri- 
culture, Agricultural Economics, and 
Marketing. When developed in detail, 
the course will become the state course 
in Agriculture. One of the outstanding 
features of the new outline is that it 
may be modified and adapted to local 
conditions. 


RECENT study reveals the inter- 

esting fact that the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction was the 
first to have on its staff an “inspector 
of high schools.” We had such an office 
as early as 1890. 


NDIAN Reservation Schools. The 

Department of Public Instruction 
contemplates making a study of educa- 
tion among the Indian children of the 
state during the coming year. The 
United States maintains a number of 
Indian schools within the borders of 
Wisconsin for general education pur- 
poses, and the expense of tuition, lodg- 
ing, food and clothing of the pupils en- 
rolled therein is borne wholly or in part 
by the United States. Parents within 
the jurisdiction of these reservations 
having children eligible to attend such 
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school are responsible for the attend- 
ance of children between the ages of 
nine and eighteen years for nine 
months in each year. It is believed that 
the problem of irregularity and non- 
attendance is one of the first which 
should receive attention. This problem 
is more or less involved with that of 
health and indigency. The latter two 
naturally fall within the purview of the 
State Board of Health and the State 
Board of Control; hence these two 
state agencies will cooperate in the 
proposed study. A preliminary con- 
ference was held on August 15 at the 
office of the State Superintendent, at- 
tended by representatives of the federal 
committee, the State Board of Health, 
the State Board of Control, Governor 
Fred R. Zimmerman, Senator Robert 
M. LaFollette, Jr., Congressmen E. E. 
Browne of Waupaca and George J. 
Schneider of Appleton, and others in- 
terested in the problem of Indian edu- 
cation and general welfare. 

The following was the enrollment in 
various Wisconsin Indian schools for 
the year ending June 30, 1926: 

Hayward, 186; Keshena superinten- 
dency, 501; Keshena, 136; Neopit, 13; 
St. Anthony’s, 125; St. Joseph’s, 227; 


Lac du Flambeau, 187; La Pointe 
superintendency, 154; Bayfield Holy 
Family, 3; Odanah, 83; St. Mary’s 


Mission, 28; Red Cliff, 40; Tomah, 360. 

The study will include an investiga- 
tion of cases where school districts re- 
fuse to receive Indian children and the 
reasons therefor; also the question as to 
whether or not being a ward of the 
government is conducive to the best 
development of thrift, industry, and 
forehandedness, which are the corner- 


stones of good citizenship. 
A NEW Course of Study. <A course 
of study for classes for mentally 
handcapped children, prepared under 
the direction of Miss Stella V. Stillson, 
will soon be issued by the Department 
of Public Instruction. Like that in 
Home Economics, this course is “the re- 
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sult of experimentation with materials 
formerly furnished by this department 
and criticized by the teacher. It is not 
expected that everything contained in 
this new course of study will fit the ex- 
periences of all groups, but it is to be 
used subject to revision from time to 
time and with such modification and 
change as will best meet the needs of 
the individual community. At the same 
time, an effort has been made to set 
forth basic principles of general ap- 
plication and thus render timely as- 
sistance to the sincere body of men and 
women engaged in teaching the slow- 
learning child. 


DUCATIONAL Program of Wis- 

consin Bankers Association. As in 
former years, the Wisconsin Bankers 
Association is prepared to furnish 
speakers in the public schools of the 
state for a series of short talks on bank- 
ing and elementary economics. These 
topics are suitable for the seventh and 
eighth grades and for high schools. 
Thus an opportunity is provided pupils 
to learn about the principles of bank- 
ing and economics from one who, by 
virtue of his special training in the 
banking business, can _ best give 
practical information. Most of the 
county bankers’ association have ap- 
pointed a committee on public educa- 
tion, and teachers and principals who 
are interested may secure a_ local 
speaker by making inquiry of any mem- 
ber of the county bankers’ association 
on the home committee. 


EEPING the Schoolhouse Sanitary. 

All schoolhouses should be 
thoroughly cleaned before the begin- 
ning of each school term and also at 
reasonable intervals during the term. 
In the event that a contagious disease 
necessitates the closing of the school, 
the building should be thoroughly dis- 
infected under the general direction of 
the local board of health. In modern 
methods of disinfection, the faith which 
was placed in the magic of the sulphur 
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candle has been largely dissipated with 
a faith in the efficiency of sunlight, 
soap, and water. 


HIGH school manual on Home Eco- 
nomics for grades seven to ten in- 
clusive, prepared by a committee of the 
Wisconsin Home Economics Associa- 
tion, has recently been issued by the 
Department of Public Instruction. It 
is the result of practices and sugges- 
tions of teachers actually in the field, 
who gave the tentative outlines a trial. 
In the light of these suggestions, home 
economics teachers are invited to use 
the manual, subject to a modification in 
the selection of material suitable to the 
needs of the individual community. The 
curriculum is to be regarded as flexible 
and subject to further revision. The 
manual has been sent to home econom- 
ics teachers in the high schools of the 
state, and additional copies will be sent, 
upon request, to home economics teach- 


ers in the state graded schools of the 
first class as well as to others inter- 
ested. 


HANGE in Date of Annual School 
Meeting. The date of the annual 
school meeting, which has been the first 
Monday in July from time immemorial, 
was changed by the legislature of 1927 
to the second Monday in July. The 
reason for this change is that the first 
Monday in July got mixed up with too 
many Fourth of July celebrations. It is 
hardly fair to expect a prosaic annual 
school meeting to compete with the fire- 
works of a Fourth of July celebration, 
but from the standpoint of the general 
welfare of the community, the annual 
school meeting may be said to be a fair 
rival for the more spectacular celebra- 
tion of our natal day. From now on the 
annual school meeting will have clear 
sailing the second Monday in July at 
seven o’clock in the afternoon. 


HOW TO TAKE LIFE 


"TAKE it just as though it were—as it is—an earnest, vital, and important af- 
fair. Take it as though you were born to the task of performing a merry part 
in it—as though the world had awaited your coming. Take it as though it were 





a grand opportunity to do and achieve, to carry forward great and good schemes 
to help and cheer a suffering, weary, it may be heartbroken, brother. Now and 
then a man stands aside from the crowd, labors earnestly, steadfastly, confidently, 
and straightway becomes famous for wisdom, intellect, skill, greatness of some 
sort. The world wonders, admires, idolizes; and it only illustrates what others 
may do if they take hold of life with a purpose. The miracle of the power that 
elevates the few, is to be found in their industry, application, and perseverance 
under the promptings of a brave, determined spirit. 
—Mark Twain 
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OR Politics to control the schools 

for ulterior purposes is unspeak- 

able. When city politics of the 
partisan kind can exert a sinister power 
in the location of building sites, choice 
of architects, selection of teachers, or 
appointments in the service, it en- 
courages the growing disrespect for 
law. All that the teachers can do to 
create patriotism of the right sort is 
nullified when a school system is con- 
trolled in the interests of a gang. 


IBRARIES in the school are as nec- 

essary as the furniture of the 
schoolroom. The public library may 
be made an extension of the school 
to the adult population. The selection 
of books which will enable the young 
man just out of school to carry on the 
reading for which he has acquired a 
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taste in school, is of greater importance 
than we _ usually recognize. Pre- 
sumably the study of history and 
literature in high school and college re- 
sults in a taste for further reading in 
these fields. But while the desire to 
read is strong, young men and women 
starting life find themselves confronted 
with economic problems that make the 
purchase of many books impossible. A 
terrible waste occurs when there is no 
source of supply in the public library. 
Adult education is a large problem, but 
a wise cooperation of school and library 
will render its solution easier and make 
the results of school work reasonably 
permanent. 


UILDING a teaching profession is a 

task that must be performed by 
teachers themselves. The public will 
recognize our professional solidarity 
when we recognize it ourselves. There 
are at least five distinct elements to be 
considered in organizing teachers into a 
profession comparable with the most 
highly professionalized of all social 
groups—the medical profession. They 
are entrance requirements, permanence, 
efficiency, salary, and retirement allow- 
ance. In Wisconsin we have a fairly 
equitable situation in our _ salary 
schedules and an adequate retirement 
law. Our entrance requirements to 
teaching are higher than in some states 
but the mesh of the sieve is still too 
coarse. Certification laws are anti- 
quated and chaotic; far behind our 
practice and needs. Courage to prevent 
the wrong people from attempting to 
teach, such as the medical profession 
has used to bar quacks and charlatans 
from wrecking the human body, is one 
requirement. By meeting the situation 
fearlessly they were able to reduce the 
number of medical schools from 160 in 
1900 to 79 in 1926, the number of 
graduates from 5214 in 1900 to 3962 in 
1926. The number of entrants having 
baccalaureate degrees has risen to 60 
percent, the minimum course is now six 
years beyond high school graduation, 
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and there is another year of interneship. 
Severe entrance requirements, high 
standards in schools, rigorous weeding 
out of incompetents, and rigid tests of 
professional fitness have raised one 
profession. Its efficiency is proved by 
the increased length of human life. We 
can do the same, but the demand must 
come from the teaching group. It’s a 
worthy challenge to a worthy cause. 


TATISTICS again. The obscurantist 
says we can’t afford a high school 
education for everybody. Look these 
figures over and see if our high schools 
have grown faster than our ability to 
support them. Between 1914 and 1924 
increases in the United States have been 
as follows: 


High school enrollment ___---_--- 127% 
Per capita income ........--~--- 119% 
Per capita savings deposits ______~ 109% 
Total savings deposits __________ 139% 
Total individual deposits _______- 117% 


It seems to our unmathematical mind 
that here is a very close correlation and 
that we are not in a dangerous situa- 
tion. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL 


The New Education Bill 

1. Creates a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the 
President’s Cabinet 

2. Coordinates existing educational 
activities in the federal govern- 
ment 

3. Provides for much _ needed 
educational research 

4. Authorizes an _ appropriation 
for the conduct of the Depart- 
ment of Education 


The New Education Bill does not 

1. Provide federal aid to the states 
for education 

2. Give to the Department the con- 
trol of education within the 
states 

3. Interfere with the conduct of 
private and parochial schools 

4. Standardize education within 
the states 


~ 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD BE CREATED 


Because educational research is 

needed for developing 

1. Up-to-date school curricula 

2. Scientific methods of teaching 

3. Economical and well-construct- 
ed school buildings 

4. Businesslike methods of school 
administration 


Because such research cannot be 
wholly performed by the several 
states, for 

1. The inevitable result is exces- 
sive expenditure of money and 
duplication of effort 

2. The individual state cannot 
command necessary resources, 
cooperation and prestige 

3. No one state would render serv- 
ice available to all states 


Because more economical service to 
American education could be 
secured through 

1. Elimination of expensive guess- 
work in education 

2. Transfer to one department of 
educational activities which be- 
long there 

3. Coordination of educational 
activities logically belonging to 
other departments 


E ASK YOU. If it costs us $65 

per capita annually for the opera- 
tion of autos, and $20 to operate our 
schools, have we a “tax burden” for 
schools? 


ANOTHER Comparison. The medical 

profession enrolls 62% of its mem- 
bership in its national organizations. 
The National Education Assocation en- 
rolls 21% of the teachers. The cost of 
membership in one is $5—in the other 
$2. The doctors spend $3.41 per capita 
on organization—the teachers 42 cents. 
Why is the power, prestige, morale, and 
reward of one higher than the other? 
Again, we ask you? 











Varied Activities for Current Events 
Classes’ 


By REGINALD STEVENS KIMBALL 


Formerly Head of the Department of History 
and Social Science in the State Normal 
School at Worcester, Massachusetts 


HEN the teacher has interest- 
W ing games to suggest in connec- 
tion with class activities, the 
children find their school work more to 
their liking. By using a new device 
every few weeks, the teacher is able to 
keep his students’ interest from lagging. 
The current events class is no exception 
to the general rule. Though the mate- 
rial to be mastered is always fresh, in 
the hands of many teachers current 
events becomes a very monotonous sub- 
ject. While the “roll-cail” may be the 
surest means of getting around the en- 
tire class, it is at best a very dreary or- 
deal. There is little to hold a pupil’s 
attention, once his own contribution has 
been made. Used occasionally as a 
means of checking up on the students, 
it is probably effective, but no plan used 
week after week produces the best re- 
sults. 


A Current Events Bee 


A current events bee may be at- 
tempted from time to time, but only 
after fair warning. The students may 
be ranged in the same manner as for a 
spelling-match, but they are “spelled 
down” for failure in identifying proper 
names or phrases which are called out 
by the teacher, the sides anSwering in 
turn. Sometimes enough interest may 
be developed among the several sections 
in the school so that teams of five or six 
of the ablest in each class may be 
chosen to compete in a selective tourna- 
ment, the heats of which occur at inter- 
vals of from a week to a month, as may 
be determined in advance. 





*Printed in this journal through the cour- 
tesy of American Education Press, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Current Events Jingles 


In lighter vein I have found it worth 
while occasionally to suggest that cer- 
tain events be written up after the 
fashion of Mother Goose rhymes. Most 
students find jingles easy to write, and 
the catchy meter serves to impress the 
fact in lasting form. An occasional 
class period devoted to the rendition of 
original compositions of this sort is 
well spent, and will long be remembered 
by those students to whom creative 
effort appeals. 


Current Events Puzzles 


Of course, the cross-word puzzle in 
this day and age may be used in teach- 
ing almost anything. The current 
events teacher should be on the look- 
out for such of the puzzles appearing in 
the papers as yield a high percentage 
of current events items, and may from 
time to time, if spare moments and 
genius permit, construct his own. 


Current Events Guggenheims 


Laddergrams or other word-grams 
may be used if thought best. Current 
events Guggenheims may also be con- 
structed and used to good advantage in 
review. For the benefit of teachers who 
are not familiar with Guggenheims, it 
may be explained that any word may be 
selected as the basis. Let us take for 
example a word much used in current 
events work, citizen. The letters of this 
word are printed straight down a col- 
umn. Other columns may be headed 
“Men in the News,” “Nations in the 
News,” “Cities in the News,” etc. Then, 
opposite each of the letters the students 
write in corresponding names. 
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[Illustration] 
Men in the Citiesinthe Nations in the 
News News News 
Coolidge Chicago China 
Irwin Ithaca India 
Taft Etc. Turkey 
Ete. Ete. 


ARN HOA 


Other Contests 


Many other games and contests will 
readily occur to the current events 
teacher. Almost every situation which 
arises in the current events class gives 
an opportunity of its own for getting a 
little fun out of the work. 


A Warning 


It must be remembered, however, 
that the chief purpose of the current 
events class is not to afford recreation, 
but rather to instill habits of good citi- 
zenship. Many teachers tell me that 
they are afraid to use games in connec- 
tion with their work because the pupils 
forget that it is work. 

There is no harm in having the pu- 
pils forget that they are working—all 
learning should be as pleasurable as 
possible—but there is harm in allowing 
the discipline of the classroom to run 
down. It should be understood that 
whenever the pupils become too hilari- 
ous the class will revert to the question- 
and-answer recitation method. 


If you are getting two copies of the 
JOURNAL please let us know; and please 
tel! us to which address it should be 
sent. 


If this be, as many believe, a genera- 
tion of shifting mores and changing so- 
cial organization, then the new occa- 
sions should teach new duties. There 
should be particular care lest children 
of an aeroplane generation be habit- 
bound to moral ox-carts. 

—School and Society, September 3, 1927 


TEACHING HELPS 


A Program for Teaching Health Hab- 
its. An outline to assist in pre- 
senting material on health educa- 
tion in a practical and interesting 
way. 

Nitrate Fields of Chile. One of a se- 
ries of booklets on the commodities 
of South America. Very interest- 


ing and well illustrated. Cost five 
cents. 
Something about Sugar. A story of 


the refining of sugar from the cane 
to the package. A quantity of 
booklets available for classes if de- 
sired. 

Cleanliness Crusade. Sent to primary 
teachers upon request and twenty- 
five cents in stamps to cover cost 
of postage and handling. A splen- 
did recreational health and clean- 
liness project for primary chil- 
dren. The material necessary for 
the carrying out of the Crusade is 
sent free upon requisition from the 
teacher who undertakes the project. 

Games and Equipment for Rural 
Schools. Physical Education Series 
No. 8. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. Copies at 5¢ 
each may be had by addressing the 
Supt. of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Twenty Lessons in Domestic Science. 
Includes chapters on Marketing, 
Functions of Food, Method of 
Cooking, a glossary of usual cul- 
inary terms, pronunciations and 
definitions, etc. Domestic Science 
Text Book also to be had for the 
asking. 


If you are interested in any of this 
material ask us to have it sent to you. 
Requests must be made on school sta- 
tionery or have the O. K. of superin- 
tendent or principal and must show the 
title of the applicant. Only one ex- 
hibit to a school. Coins are sent at the 
sender’s risk. Remittance must accom- 
pany request. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING AT 
MILWAUKEE 


HE seventy-fourth annual meet- 

ing of the Wisconsin Teachers 

Association was most successful. 
Attendance was the largest in history, 
the programs were excellent, and the 
spirit splendid. The speakers on the 
general program were more than equal 
to their task. 

On Friday morning the all state high 
school orchestra and chorus gave one of 
the most inspiring concerts that it has 
ever been our pleasure to hear. About 
eight hundred young boys and girls 
from the high schools of Wisconsin 
were on the stage and gave a program 
after one day’s rehearsal under the di- 
rection of E. B. Gordon of Madison and 
Herman F. Smith of Milwaukee that 
would do credit to a professional or- 
chestra and chorus. It is to be hoped 
that the work may be carried on on an 
enlarged scale next year. 

The Representative Assembly met 
Thursday afternoon for the transaction 
of business. Two hundred ninety-four 
delegates were elected to this meeting. 
There were some interesting problems 
to solve, but the best of feeling pre- 
vailed. The following officers were 
elected: R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee. pres- 
ident; L. R. Creutz, Janesville, first 
vice-president; Mary Hargrave, Madi- 
son, second vice-president; C. M. Yo- 
der, Whitewater, third vice-president; 
B. E. McCormick, Madison, secretary. 
Blanche McCarthy, Appleton, and E. G. 
Doudna, Madison, were chosen mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee to 
succeed Lillian McCormick and T. E. 
Sanders. 

The Thursday night entertainment 
given by Doris Niles and Company with 
Gil Valeriano, Spanish tenor, was a 
program of songs, dances, and orches- 
tral music of Spain and Spanish speak- 


ing countries. The largest audience 
that ever attended an evening program 
of the Association was present and re- 
mained until the end. Miss Niles gra- 
ciously added four numbers to her pro- 
gram. One of them—the Rose dance— 
was beautiful beyond words. 


Doris Niles was born in Redlands, 


California. At the age of ten she be- 
gan to study dancing. When fourteen 
years old she came East with the 


Marion Morgan dancers, touring the 
country with this company for six 
months. She has studied dancing tech- 
nique with the greatest masters of the 
art; Spanish dances with Madame Au- 
rora, Russian with Fokine, Japanese 
with Michio Itow, Hindu with Roshan- 
ara. For six years Miss Niles was 
prima ballerina with the Capitol The- 
atre in New York, appearing daily in 
a most extensive repertory and acquir- 
ing experiences which few dancers have 
had. Last year she went to Europe and 
appeared successfully in Spain. There 
she had an insight into authentic Span- 
ish sources enabling her to bring back 
new and fascinating material for Amer- 
ican audiences. She made her concert 
debut in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
October 26, 1926, gave two more dance 
recitals in December and February, and 
was hailed as an outstanding addition 
to the small circle of American dancers 
and a foremost exponent of Spanish 
dances. 

Gil Valeriano was born in Valencia, 
Spain, and evinced musical talent at an 
early age. As a boy soprano he made 
his mark in local and _ neighboring 
choirs, and after his voice had success- 
fully changed into a tenor, began his 
serious musical studies. He arrived in 
this country several years ago. It was 
Crimi, the noted tenor, who, having 
heard him, foretold a great artistic 
career for the young man, and upon his 
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Valeriano continued his 
In his New 


advice Mr. 
studies in this country. 


| York and Boston debuts Mr. Valeriano 
| was hailed as an artist and a singer 
| comparable to those two other great 


Spanish artists, the ’cellist Casals and 
the baritone de Gogorza. His voice is 
of a rare quality, with the glow of 
sunny Spain in its upper reaches. 


WHAT OTHERS THINK 


LTHOUGH the programs of the 
convention of the state teachers 
associations of other states are 

not at hand, we cannot help believing 
that the Wisconsin Teachers Associa- 
tion is more progressive than the simi- 
lar organizations in other states. 


In former years the association has 
brought some thought-provoking speak- 
ers to its meetings, and this year it has 
Bertrand Russell and others on the bill 
of fare. The Wisconsin teachers do not 
seem to be ready to admit, with Nicho- 
las Murray Butler, that thinking is a 
lost art. They actually bring in out- 
siders to help them to think, and to 
swing them into new channels of 
thought. : 


If the delegates to a political conven- 
tion were faced with a program such as 
the Teachers Association, whose con- 
vention opened today, has prepared for 
itself, they would be appalled. The 
teachers have general sessions in the 
forenoons, with crowded programs, 
while in the afternoons they have an 
imposing array of department meet- 
ings and round tables—no less than 
four dozen of them—each with its care- 
fully prepared program. They don’t 
even stop work while they eat, for they 
hold conferences at lunch, thus minis- 
tering to the needs of the inner woman 
and the “inner woman” at the same 
time. Needless to say there are some 
mere men in attendance, too, and they 
will be vocal at many meetings, but 
naturally there are more women. 


This is the 74th annual meeting of 
the association. The broadening effects 
of these yearly conferences are duly re- 
flected in the classrooms throughout the 
state, and in the lives of the pupils. 
Consequently, it is not only for their 
own benefit that the teachers meet and 
confer, but for the good of all. 

From the Milwaukee Leader 


November 5, 1927 


Milwaukee Public Schools 
Office of Superintendent 


To Principals and Teachers: 

Good form and good feeling charac- 
terized Milwaukee’s entertainment of 
the State Teachers’ Association and the 
cordial response of our guests. Presi- 
dent Cooley and Secretary McCormick 
take over a valuable good will from 
President McCormick and Secretary 
Doudna, which will not decrease in 
their hands. The host city has been 
happy in the manner of its hospitality 
and the character of its guests. Our 
teachers are to be congratulated on the 
quality of work which draws hundreds 
of Association members into the schools 
several days before the convention and 
holds dozens of them to visit in the week 
after the convention. The children’s 
singing and their devotion to Herman 
Smith touched every heart. The homes 
so freely opened to these young chor- 
isters gave and received blessings. The 
profession is fortunate in such a 
parental relationship. The city is more 
a part of Wisconsin today than yester- 
day. Teachers and students will some 
time see that it is altogether so. 

Milton C. Potter 


| 


| 
| SOME fellows pay their dues 
| when due. } 
| Some when overdue. | 
| Some never do. | 
|| How do you do? | 
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STATE PARENT TEACHER ASSO- 
CIATION 


By ELIzA E. ZACHOW, President Wis- 
consin Parent-Teachers Association 


HE Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was one of 

the largest and most enthusiastic meet- 
ings in the history of the organization. 
The splendid hospitality of the citizens 
of Eau Claire and the untiring work of 
the program and other local committees 
contributed greatly to the success of 
the convention. 

The life and power of an organiza- 
tion depends upon its members, and es- 
pecially upon an ever-increasing mem- 
bership. We were therefore glad to 
hear that we were to start the new 
school year with a membership of ap- 
proximately 20,000. 


The convention was built around the 
theme, “‘Modern Education and the Par- 
ent Teacher Association,” which is 
closely correlated with the following ob- 
jectives for which we are striving: 

First. To promote child welfare in 
home, school, church, and community; 
to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure more adequate laws for the care 
and protection of women and children. 

Second. To bring into closer rela- 
tionship the home and the school, that 
parents and teachers may co-operate in- 
telligently in the training of the child; 
to develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual education. 


No longer is education confined to a 
development of the mind, to the neglect 
of the physical, moral, and spiritual. 
We believe that, while the educators 
have been studying and developing this 
all-round education of the child, the 
Congress of Parents and Teachers is a 
splendid medium for interpreting it to 
the home. 
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Perhaps one of the most important 
matters taken up at the convention was 
that of educational legislation. The 
open forum following the address on 
this subject brought out many helpful 
suggestions, and its effect was later evi- 
denced in the passage of educational 
bills in which the Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations were vitally interested as af- 
fecting the welfare of the children. 

The sectional conferences were 
planned and developed around such sub- 
jects as “Home Economics,” ‘New 
Methods in Rural Schools,” “Moral and 
Spiritual Education,” “What Shall the 
School Expect of the Home,” ‘What 
Shall the Home Expect of the School,” 
and, “How Shall Boys and Girls Use 
Their Leisure Time.” 

I believe we have also developed a 
keener appreciation of what the home 
should mean in the life of the child; of 
the needs of the school; of the construct- 
ive attitude which parents and teachers 
should have towards each other, so that, 
all working together, we may best serve 
the interests of the children of Wiscon- 
sin. 


FPRAUDULENT ADVERTISING — 

The new fraudulent advertising 
law, passed at the last session of the 
Legislature, (343, 413) administered by 
the State Treasury Agent, provides that 
no firm, person, corporation, or associa- 
tion shall, with intent to sell or in any 
wise dispose of merchandise, securities, 
service, or anything offered to the pub- 
lic, use media and make untrue, decep- 
tive, or misleading statements. The 
fine is not less than $50, not more than 
$200, or imprisonment in the county 
jail from 30 to 60 days. Both fine and 
imprisonment may be imposed. (Get 
copy of law from Emil Pladsen, State 
Treasury Agent, State House, Madison, 
Wisconsin.) 
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Wild and joyous bell 
music and old familiar 
Noéls played by bells 


WESTMINSTER chimes. Bell-hymns from 
famed cathedrals. Old loved Noéls 
played by chimes. Such Orthophonic 
bell music is singularly appropriate to 
the Christmas project, to the Christ- 
mas program. There are ‘““We Three 
Kings of Orient Are” (the music comes 
marching, the chimes all but speak the 
words), “Deck the Hall” . “Good 
King Wenceslas Look’d Out”—beauti- 
ful old carols every child should know. 
If you are using our book, ‘Music Ap- 
preciation with the Victrola” for children, 
write for the lesson outlines—revised, with 
new Orthophonic recordings, for grades 
from first to sixth, inclusively. Ask for the 
new classified catalogue—completely Ortho- 
phonic for the first time —a Graded List and 
Educational Catalogue of Victor Ortho- 
phonic Records for home, school and col- 
lege—with descriptions, something of the 


Rienzi Overture. PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

- 6624-6625. 

Impressions of London (Westminster) Go softly—on a 
chime—to London, and hear Westminster Chimes, Big Ben 
striking nine, noise of street traffic—then bells of St. 
Margaret’s in hymnal call. . . 20629. 

Dance of the Hours (School-hours dance with this ballet 
music) The Victor Symphony Orchestra has done itself 
proud in making this beautiful record . . . 35833. 

Norwegian Bridal Procession (Grieg) Stately music—a 
help in studying manners and customs. VICTOR CONCERT 
ORCHESTRA . . . 20805. 

To a Wild Rose; To a Water Lily (MacDowell) Boe 
still listening. CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA... 1152. 

From an Indian 7 al Love Song (MacDowell). victor 
ORCHESTRA .. , 203 











composer, his music, and interpretations of 
the music listed. A wealth of vital music in- 
formation you will refer to again and again. 

Last — just off the press, full of fire 
and beauty, is the revised “What We 
Hear in Music” by Anne Shaw Faulkner 
(Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer). Purchase this 
from your Victor dealer, or from us. Do— 
at first chance—hear some of these Ortho- 
phonic Records. Splendid for use with the 
Music Memory Contest. 


Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn) With elves, 
fairies, Puck and the Fairy King. ALFRED HERTZ AND SAN 
FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA . . . 6675-6678 inc. 

Witches’ Dance; Nautilus; To the Sea (MacDowell) 

20396. 


HANS BARTH . . . 20396 

Will o’ the Wisp; To a Humming Bird; Of Brer 
Rabbit; From Uncle Remus (MacDowell) Piano Studies 
by MYRTLE C. EAVER .. . 20803. 

Symphony in G Minor (Mozart) The full beautiful 
album. THE ROYAL OPERA ORCHESTRA .. . 9116-9118 inc. 

Fire Music (from The Valkyrie by Wagner) Violence 
and splendor. ALBERT COATES SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. . . 
9006. ! 

Christmas Medley—Good King Wenceslas; Joy to the 
World; We Three Kings of Orient Are; The irst Nowell 

. played beautifully by chimes . . . 20993, 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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Wisconsin’s Own Bookshelf 


A few books on the history and geography of Wisconsin, for small !ibraries. 


Suggested by JOSEPH SCHAFER 


Superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin 


OST of these books are readily 
procurable, though a few, like 
Lawrence Martin’s The Physical 

Geography of Wisconsin (which is very 

valuable), are out of print. I think, 

however, it is well for librarians to 
have citations to such books because 
they can probably find them by a little 
persistent search. In fact, we suspect 

that some of these books are in the li- 

braries, though their value has not been 

recognized. The Martin book, for ex- 
ample, was published by the Wisconsin 

Geological and Natural History Survey 

as Bulletin No. 36. 

Another type of book is illustrated 
by Quaife’s Wisconsin, Its History and 
Its People, four volumes, published by 
the 8S. J. Clarke Publishing Company, 
1924. We do not suppose that small li- 
braries will be in position to pay forty 
dollars for that set of books, nor do we 
recommend that they do so. However, 
many of those who have subscribed for 
the book are now prepared to dispose of 
their copies at a fourth or a fifth of 
what they-paid. I think that the libra- 
ries would do well to look out for sec- 
ond-hand copies of the Quaife book. 
The History of the Territory of Wis- 
consin by Moses M. Strong is out of 
print. 

It will be observed that we list the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History. This 
is issued for the benefit of members of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, and 
under the rules of the Society any li- 
brary in the state can become a mem- 
ber for the annual fee of two dollars, 
the same as an individual. 

Case, Ermine C. Wisconsin, Its Geology and 
Physical Geography. Milwaukee, Wis., 
1907. Pub. by Hendee—Bamford—Crandall 
Co. Price $1 in 1907. Purchased from the 


author. Mr. Case is now located at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Doudna, Edgar George Our Wisconsin. Eau 
Claire Book & Stationery Co. (1920) Price 
in 1920—$.72. 


Kellogg, Louise Phelps The French Regime 
in Wisconsin and the Northwest. Madi- 
son, 1925. Pub. by Wis. State Hist. Soc. 
(Covers history of Wis. from beginning to 
1761) Price $3.50 from Wis. State Hist. 
Soc., Madison. 


The Physical Geography 
of Wisconsin. (Wis. Geological & Natural 
History Survey, Bulletin No. 36) Madi- 
son, pub. by the State, 1916. Out of print. 
May possibly be found as_ second-hand 
copy. 

Merk, Frederick Economic History of Wis- 
consin During the Civil War Decade. 1916. 
Pub. by Wis. State Hist. Soc. Price $3 
from Wis. State Hist. Soc. 


Quaife, Milo M. Wisconsin, Its History and 
Its People. 1634-1924, 4v. Chic. S. J. 
Clarke Pub. Co., 1924. Useful to libraries 
if a second-hand copy can be found at a 
reasonable price. Price listed 1924—$40. 


Schafer, Joseph Four Wisconsin Counties, 
Prairie and Forest. (Wis. Domesday Book, 
General Studies v. 2) Madison, 1927. 
Pub. by Wis. State Hist. Soc. Price $2.50 
from Wis. State Hist. Soc. 


Schafer, Joseph A History of Agriculture in 
Wisconsin. (Wis. Domesday Book, Gen- 
eral Studies No. 1) Madison, 1922. Pub. 
by Wis. State Hist. Soc. Price $2.00 from 
Wis. Hist. Soc. 


Strong, Moses M. History of the Territory 
of Wisconsin, from 1836-1848. Madison, 
1885. Out of print. Mr. Schafer thinks 
some copies can be supplied. 


Thwaites, Reuben Gold Down Historic Wa- 
terways. 2nd ed. rev. Chic. A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co., 1902. Price in 1920, $1.20. 
Not listed by McClurg in 1926 catalog. 


Thwaites, Reuben Gold Wisconsin; the Amer- 
icanization of a French Settlement. Bost. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1908. (American 
Commonwealths) Price $2.00 from pub- 
lishers or dealers. 


The Wisconsin Blue Book Comp. & pub. un- 
der the direction of the State Printing 
Board, Madison, Wis. Supplied by Wis. 
Supt. of Public Property. 

Wisconsin Magazine of History Published 
quarterly by the Wisconsin St. Hist. Soc. 
Price $2.00 annually from Wis. State Hist. 
Soe. 


Martin, Lawrence 
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Good Clean Plays and Entertainments 


The “House That Helps” is a good place 
to buy Entertainment Material of all pub- 


lishers. 

SOME NEW TITLES 
Thanksgiving Plays and Ways...... % .40 
Thanksgiving School Programs ..... 40 
Stunts and Features for Carnivals... .50 
Wiiette ae TGEEG. conc ccc wcccccccccee 40 
Funny Jokes for End Men........... 40 
Jolly Holly Christmas Book......... 40 
Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes.... .40 


Free Catalogue of Plays, Stunts, Oper- 
ettas, Songs, Etc. 






Eb L LI ScNationally Known 


BOOKKEEPING COURSES ” 
and COMMERCIAL TEXTBOOKS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, AUCH. ___J 











YOUR SCHOOL PLAYS 
reflect your ability as director. It will add 
tremendously to your success as a teacher 
if you can stage a commendable produc- 
tion. The Drama Bureau school of Acting 


and Directing will assist you with its in- 
expensive yet thorough course of home 
study designed for those who wish to act 
and direct correctly. $20 pays all. Send 
for prospectus. 


Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
Franklin, Ohio also 922 S. Ogden St., Denver,Colo. 








Drama Bureau 615 Ridge Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











May We Serve You Continuously 


| EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOL 


(Catalog Sent On Request) 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











GOODE’S SCHOOL ATLAS 


Every teacher in the land should own a copy of Goode’s 
great atlas—an atlas of maps complete and superior to 
any produced the world over. 


Goode’s School Atlas sells for $4.00 with a discount to 
schools and teachers. A copy will be sent you for in- 
spection at our expense upon receipt of coupon attached. 


COUPON 





RAND MeNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street (A) 
Chicago, Illinois 


} You may send me a copy of the Goode School Atlas for inspection at 
| your expense. I will return the book in ten days after receipt or remit 
at the price indicated in Atlas. 
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TEN OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 


Selected by the Franklin Square Council of 
Librarians for 


November, 1927 


The Limits of Aviation—Lieutenant Com- 
mander Bruce C. Leighton in Atlantic 
Monthly 

The mortality of recent flights has raised 
the question—What are the limits of aviation? 

The answer is given by a naval officer who for 

the past eleven years has been actively en- 

gaged in flying and aeronautical construction. 


The Truth About Fascist Censorship—George 
Seldes in Harper’s Magazine 
The Chicago Tribune correspondent who 
was driven out of Italy by Mussolini for tell- 
ing the truth, reveals the extent to which the 
Dictator keeps Americans in the dark about 
real Italian conditions. 
The Mississippi—Arthur E. Morgan in Ai- 
lantic Monthly 
Following a thorough investigation, the 
President of Antioch College, who is also an 
authority on river-control, submits his ideas 
on controlling the Mississippi. His program 
includes the establishing of an independent na- 
tional flood control commission. 


The Chimera of Church Unity—Herbert Par- 
rish in Harper’s Magazine 
Church unity is a pleasant thing to talk 
about, says Mr. Parrish, but we can never ex- 
pect the innumerable Christian sects to join 
in the communion, and it is just as well that 
we cannot. 


Man’s First Great Passion—Guy Lowell in 
Scribner’s 
A charming anecdotal article on food and 
its relation to economic conditions throughout 
the ages. Although the author intended to re- 
vise his manuscript before publication, his 
death prevented his doing so. 


The Gods Confused—Oliver H. P. Garrett in 
American Mercury 

Although censoring the tabloids, several of 
the “legitimate” New York newspapers have 
adopted some of their methods to increase cir- 
culation. With the collapse of the “legiti- 
mates” the author asks that we “be charitable” 
to the Gods in their confusion. 


Diogenes Looks at the Ladies—Dorothy Dun- 
bar Bromley in Harper’s Magazine 

Are women as honorable as men? Illustrat- 
ing her points with many a case drawn from 
life, Mrs. Bromley shows wherein women are 
honorable and wherein they are not—and ex- 
plains why they sometimes disappoint Dio- 
genes. 


The New Hoover—William Hard in Review 
of Reviews 
For ten years, as a Washington correspond- 
ent, Mr. Hard observed the activities of Mr. 
Hoover. Here he summarizes Mr. Hoover's 
work and enumerates those qualities of the 
man which make him a desirable candidate for 
the presidency. 


Perjury: A Crime Or A Privilege—Charles 

H. Tuttle in Century Magazine 
_ Shall perjury, the most common crime, con- 
tinue unpunished so it may undermine justice? 
The author, a United States attorney, believes 
the educational forces of the community 
should lend their aid to strengthen reform 
proposals. 


When Sickness Hits the Pocketbook—Michael 
M. Davis in The Survey 
For the great majority of Americans, whose 
family income is under $2,500, illness means 
that a man is broke as well as sick. Must he 
choose between neglect, debt, or charity? Or 
is there another way out? 





WHITTIER’S SCHOOLBOOK LORE 


In “Snowbound” (line 218) Whittier 
quotes from schoolbook lore a poem en- 
titled “The African Chief.” We are re- 
printing that poem in full as an illus- 
tration of the kind of poetry Whittier 
studied in his school days. It is taken 
from a reader compiled in 1794 by 
Caleb Bingham, and published as The 
American Perceptor; Being a New Se- 
lection of Lessons for Reading and 
Speaking Designed for the Use of 
Schools. We are indebted to Miss El- 
len Hammond of Neillsville for the priv- 
ilege of copying this poem. 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF 


See how the black ship cleaves the main, 
High-bounding o’er the violet wave, 
Remurmuring with the groans of pain, 
Deep freighted with the PRINCELY SLAVE! 


Did all the gods of Afric sleep, 
Forgetful of their guardian love, 

When the white traitors of the deep 
Betray’d him in the palmy grove! 


A Chief of Gambia’s golden shore, 
Whose arm the band of warriors led, 

Perhaps the lord of boundless power, 
By whom the foodless poor were fed. 


Does not the voice of reason cry, 

“Claim the first right which nature gave; 
From the red scourge of bondage fly, 

Nor deign to live a burden’d SLAVE?” 
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Has not his suff’ring offspring clung 
Desponding round his fetter’d knee, 

On his worn shouder weeping hung, 
And urg’d one effort to be free. 


His wife by nameless wrongs subdu’d, 
His bosom’s friend to death resign’d, 

The flinty path-way bath’d in blood, 
Pour’d tortures on his frantic mind! 


Stung by despair, he fought the plain, 
To heaven unprais’d his starting eye, 
Claim’d freedom from the crushing chain, 
Or mid the battle’s rage to die. 


First of his race, he led the band, 
Guardless of dangers floating round, 
Till by his bold, avenging hand, 
Full many a despot stain’d the ground. 


When erst Meffenia’s son’s oppress’d, 

Flew desp’rate to the sanguine field, 
With iron cloth’ed each injur’d breast, 

And bade the haughty SPARTAN yield; 


Did not the soul, to heaven alli’d, 

Feel the full heart as greatly swell, 
As when the Roman Cato di’d, 

Or when the Grecian victim fell! 


If later deeds quick raptures raise, 
The boon Batavia’s patriots won, 
Paoli’s time enduring praise, 
Or the far greater WASHINGTON. 


If these command thy generous zeal, 
Who scorn’d a tyrant’s mad control, 
For bleeding Gambia learn to feel, 
Whose Chieftain claim’d a kindred soul. 


Oh! mourn the lost disastrous hour; 
Lift the red eye of speechless grief, 
While numbers throng the sultry shore, 
And tear from hope the captive chief. 


While the hard race of pallid hue, 
Unpractis’d in the power to feel, 

Resign him to the murd’rous crew, 
The horrors of the quiv’ring wheel. 


Let sorrow bath each blushing cheek; 
Bend piteous o’er the tortur’d slave, 
Whose wrongs compassion cannot speak; 

Whose only refuge is the grave. 





He Just Wasn’t 


First Art Student: ‘How did your 
intelligence test come out? I suppose 
they found your mental age about 12.” 

Second Art Student: “They claimed 
I hadn’t even been born.” 





She simply didn’t “figure” on all those 
bills, because it didn’t “‘look like rain.” 


When sickness, or accident, or quar- 
antine, does interrupt the regular in- 
come, and brings a host of extra ex- 
penses—it’s terribly discouraging for 
the teachers who “hadn’t figured on it.” 


Let the T. C. U. 
Help Pay the Bills 


There will be no excuse, will there, if mis- 
fortune comes and finds you unprepared to 
meet those sudden extra expenses? Why not 
heed what Mrs. Amy G. Kelty, Tacoma, Wash., 
has so sensibly written: 


“IT am convinced that the Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters of Lincoln, Nebraska, is well 
worth the commendation given it by thousands 
of teachers. I personally endorse it, having 
had my claim for accident adjusted and paid 
within a period of two weeks after filing it. 
I believe it is the solution of the teacher’s 
problem of self-protection during disability 
from accident or disease. The peace of mind 
it brings is no small asset.” 

Mail the coupon today. Let us tell you more 
about how the T. C. U. helps pay the bills in 
time of need. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
914 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 914 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


TO oe catia s a ees eebeaenecdevaawnaes 


DOMES Seta eeae KK eA ba RRA beaks ee teee we eeaes 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 

















CALENDAR 


Natl. Commercial Teachers’ Federation—Dec. 
28-30, Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, Mo. 

Southern Wis. Teachers Association—Febru- 
ary 10-11, Madison 

Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 
—Feb. 25—Mar. 1, Boston 





_— supervising teachers in the Northeast- 
ern district met and inspected the large 
Sevastopol Consolidated school on September 
30. Representatives from ten counties were 
present, there being only one supervising 
teacher absent. Miss Lillian A. Anderson is 
chairman of this group. 

The teachers were taken to the school in 
one of the passenger busses used by the chil- 
dren. They studied the many and varied 
phases of consolidation, as successfully worked 
out in the Sevastopol school. Principal J. C. 
Langemak and his grade teachers arranged a 
series of class recitations for the first to the 
eighth grades. This gave the visiting super- 
visors a graphic demonstration of the work as 
carried out. 





Besides having a conference for beginning 
teachers before their schools opened, Door 
county teachers held a second conference on 
October 1. The time was spent in answering 
questions that proved to be of interest to all 
the teachers present. Both meetings had an 
attendance of 100%. 





Attendance for Door county during 1926-27 
was 92.6%. The Canal school had an unusual 
record. This school had an enrollment of 9 
pupils, all of whom had perfect attendance for 
the school year (9 months) with the exception 
of one pupil, and he was absent only one day. 





Professor Barr of the University depart- 
ment of education conducted the Ozaukee 
County Teachers’ Institute at Port Washing- 
ton October 8. Eliza T. Cherdron reports the 
meeting in this way: “He held the close at- 
tention of all present, presenting ‘Motivation’ 
and ‘Individual Differences’ in a masterly 
way. Mr. Barr has tact in winning teachers 
to analyze their professional problems, and he 
has power to inspire them to seize professional 
opportunity. The Institute did some earnest 
thinking—a splendid spirit. 

“Dr. Hedger, who spoke in the afternoon, 
made a stirring appeal for health on our Wis- 
consin platform.” 





The National Council for the Social Studies, 
691 Park Avenue, New York City, has pub- 
lished a Classified Catalogue of Textbooks in 
the Social Studies for Schools, which has been 
found useful by educational administrators 
and teachers of the social studies. The price 








AROUND THE STATE 


a 


is 50¢ for a single copy, 20¢ a copy in lots of 
fifty, and 15¢ a copy in lots of one hundred, 
This makes it available for use in teacher 
training classes. 





The Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., has published 
a pamphlet called “Games and Equipment for 
Small Rural Schools,” which can be procured 
at five cents a copy. 





George Alan Works of Cornell University 
has been appointed dean of the Advanced 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. For several years Professor Works 
has been active in survey work. He was di- 
rector of the rural school survey of New York 
State and of the educational survey of Texas, 
He has recently completed a study of library 
problems in a group of selected colleges and 
universities, under the direction of Chancellor 
Capen of the University of Buffalo and an 
advisory committee of university librarians, 
The report will be published by the American 
Library Association. 





Harvey Leaman, a graduate of Oshkosh 
State Teachers’ college, is the new principal of 
Milladore High school. 





The official opening of the Lowell school, 
Madison, on October 14, was attended by more 
than 600 parents and children. E. B. Skinner, 
president of the school board, and Supt. 
Thomas W. Gosling spoke. 





The teachers of Vermont are financing their 
own illiteracy campaign. They not only vol- 
unteer to do the teaching, but the State Teach- 
ers’ Association appropriates the funds to 
carry on the movement. Vermont has a small 
percentage of illiteracy, but she is determined 
to blot it out entirely. Her fight is being led 
by a State Illiteracy Commission. 





The teachers of Ladysmith have compiled 
a valuable outline on “Courtesy and Polite- 
ness.” Supt. M. Lewis, under whose direction 
the work was done, is willing to reproduce 
these outlines at cost, or even to have them 
=— if there is a great enough demand for 

em. 





The Wisconsin Rapids school board voted 
not to allow damages and payment of bills for 
injuries received by a young boy hurt on a 
slide at the Howe school. Refusal was based 
on the non-liability of municipal corporations 
conducting governmental functions. Also, the 
children had been forbidden use of the slide 
previous to the injury. 
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Q 
an IF YOU WANT THEM TO GROW 
ts of | 
lred, 
cher 
u of 
— “Just look at Johnny. He is the very picture 
oe of health! And I let him eat anything he wants 
_— to.” You have heard mothers proudly make re- 
marks like that. But what a sad mistake. 
f It does seem that some children can eat and digest 
rsity almost any kind of food without evil after effects. 
need That is because they are young and vigorous. 
y hal But wait. In time, improper foods will show their 
e bad effects. It may take years, or possibly only 
’ k a few short weeks or months. The child who 
_ is brought up on an unbalanced diet must pay 
rary the penalty, sooner or later. There is no escape. 
and Watch your children’s diet. It is one of your great- 
ellor est responsibilities and one of the biggest favors 
1 an that you can possibly do them. You do not have to 
ans force or coax them to eat things that they do not 
re care for because there is an endless variety of 


tempting and healthtul foods that can be made with 
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Alabama will spend fifty thousand dollars 
out of the state treasury annually for the re- 
moval of illiteracy, the legislature which re- 
cently adjourned having made such appropri- 
ation. This is $37,500 over its previous an- 
nual expenditure for this purpose. Since the 
county and city school boards are authorized 
to make similar appropriations to meet state 
expenditures, it will probably mean one hun- 
dred thousand dollars expended annually to 
wipe illiteracy out of the state. 





The West Central group of Supervising 
Teachers met at La Crosse October 12. The 
forenoon session was held in the office of the 
superintendent of La Crosse county schools. 
The topics discussed were: The Unit Plan in 
Composition, Methods of Conducting Sectional 
Meetings, The Use of Standard Tests in Rural 
Schools, Demonstration Teaching, School 
Fairs, and Effective Supervision of the Class- 
room Teacher. 

In the afternoon a conference was held with 
the members of the La Crosse State Teachers 
College who are engaged in the training of 
rural school teachers. 

The day’s program was concluded by a visit 
to a model rural school in La Crosse county. 

The following supervisors attended: Paul- 
ine Jeidy, Zetta Byers, Crawford county; 
Edith Kobs, Juneau county; Mabel Berg, La 
Crosse county; Grace Cassels, Catherine Bett- 
hauser, Monroe county, and W. J. Schallock, 
Vernon county. 
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The Wisconsin High School Forensic asso- 
ciation has announced as the debate question 
for the year 1927-1928, “Resolved, That Wis- 
consin enact a law providing that every owner 
of an automobile in this state be required to 
carry a minimum of $5000 personal liability 
insurance.’ 





At the annual convention of the North Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association held at Ashland 
October 6-7, officers of the association for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: Victor 
E. Kimball, Washburn, president; Harry Nel- 
son, Ondossagon, vice-president; Miss Lida 
Doolittle, Ashland, secretary; Miss Anna Gett- 
rick, Park Falls, treasurer; E. W. Messenger, 
Drummond, member of executive committee, 





A large and well planned program of musi- 
cal instruction has been laid out for the 
Oconto public school system by L. Marvin Wil- 
kins, school music supervisor, who began his 
duties here with opening of the school term. 

A series of concerts is being planned for 
the year, the first to be played in November. 

In the high school a boys’ glee club will be 
organized, which is scheduled to put on an 
opera next spring. In the grades, music has 
been placed on a progressive scale from the 
first to the eighth grades, which will result in 
the eighth grade being able to sight-read a 
four-part chorus with good rhythm, tone and 
expression. A glee club has already been or- 
ganized in the Jefferson school and one is to 
be formed in the Lincoln school. 
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Announcing the New ‘‘Teach-Em-Ezy”’ 


MULTIPLICATION AND ADDITION CHART 


Practical—Convenient—Economical 


This makes the chart especially valuable for review’ 


The more important 45 combinations of Addition are all easily available, as well as 
many more combinations of slightly less importance. 


The Chart rests on the upper part of the forefingers, and by turning either or both 
disks with a slight downward push of the thumb, the combination will change. 
automatically with the number plainly in view. 
her side of the chart knows the figures the pupils see, and is still facing the class. 


This results in increased speed and accuracy of answers, as well as better discipline. 
It is a simple, comprehensive device that accomplishes results, 


Addition and Multiplication Chart, $1.75. 
Also our catalogs of General School Supplies, Books, and Seatwork Materials, 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 515 S. Wells St., CHICAGO 


A splendid new device. Eliminates the 
use of flash cards, saves time, work, and 
talking, and affords a more interesting 
way of presenting these subjects. 

This chart consists of 2 disks, with 2 
rings of numbers from 1 to 12 inclusive 
(but not in consecutive order), on each 
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afford the most practical and convenient 
means of presenting any combination of 
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Teachers, principals, school superintendents, 


J and college professors composed more than 
|] half the enrollment of 5,165 in the University 
4 of Wisconsin summer session this year. 


Wo- 
men outnumbered the men more than 2 to 1. 


1 Of the 2,867 teachers in attendance, only 333 


possessed no degree. 





Granting of scholarships to students pri- 
marily because of athletic ability has been 
abolished at Pennsylvania State College by the 
new board of control of athletics. The ruling 
takes effect this fall, and after three years no 
student athlete at the college will receive any 
financial aid whatever. Action was also taken 
by the board prohibiting “scouting” of any 
life on the playing of rival teams.—School 
Life 





Legislation to promote adult education and 
citizenship has been enacted in 29 states and 
the District of Columbia. In 24 states instruc- 
tion of adult illiterates is conducted under 
state supervision, and in 13 states full-time 
supervisors of elementary instruction for 
adults have been provided, as shown by a 
study of public education for adults for the 
years 1924-26, by L. R. Alderman, specialist 
in adult education, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, Bureau of Education. Classes for the 
instruction of adult illiterates, native or for- 
eign born, were maintained during 1924-25 
with an enrollment of 306,219 persons, and 
during 1925-26 with an enrollment of 314,640 
persons. 





The students of the North Freedom High 
school recently published the first number of 
a monthly paper called “The Torch.” The edi- 
tors say their school is the smallest in the 
state to get out a school paper. The purposes 
and policies of the paper, as set forth in the 
first issue, give promise of an interesting and 
valuable publication. 





The Student Council of the Kewaunee High 
school meets every two weeks with Prin. W. F. 
Kruschke, to consider problems brought up by 
the high school students. The Council consists 
of the three students who have the most honor 
points for three years, and two representa- 
tives from each class, elected by the class. A 
handbook, known as the “K Book,” has been 
published by the Council. 





Journalism in the Delavan high school is 
beginning to take hold with the students, as 
their efforts show in the publication of “Ex- 
tra,” the new monthly high school newspaper. 





The Oneida county forestry demonstration 
team won the championship of the state in 
competition with some twenty-four demonstra- 
tion teams in various lines of 4H Club work. 





John Kennedy, who became widely known 
for his work in individual instruction, gener- 
ally known as the “Batavia System,” died 
June 19 at his home in Greeley, Iowa. 
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The Music Arts Wholesale Company, famous throughout” the 
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asked to do. 


LIBERAL COMPENSATION ASSURED 
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the state over. If you wish, we will secure written testi- 
monials from them for you. 


WORLD’S GREATEST MUSICAL PRODUCTS 

are distributed by us, including Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, 
Chickering, Haines, J. & C. Fischer and Marsha!] & Wendell . 
pianos with the Ampico (the greatest reproducing medium ever 
devised, Miessner (the official schoo! piano of Wisconsin), 
Bueschers Saxaphones and Band Instruments — Paramount 
Banjos—Leedy and Ludwig Drums and a full line of other 
band and orchestra instruments. Worlds leading phonographs 
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THE BEST EDUCATIONAL GAMES 
English History Latin 


Suitable for both Grades and High School. 
Nothing comparable to these Games for In- 
struction and Entertainment. Used and Ap- 
proved throughout the country. Send for 
Descriptive Catalogue of Games. 


SYNTACTIC BOOK CO. 


2088 Lunt Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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School Carnival Supplies 


Novelties (balloons, hats, noise- 
makers, etc.) Party favors. Free 
lists. “How to Stage a School 
Carnival.” Revised. Tells how to 
organize, manage and advertise. 
Describes fifty sideshow stunts. 
Postpaid 25c 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, H. P. Sta, 
Des Moines 


Iowa 














Willard N. Parker, Manager 
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THE PARKER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Wisconsin’s great clearing house for teachers and school officers 
. PG 
ear 
State licensed, bonded, and regulated. 
Personally conducted by experienced teachers. 
No charge to school officers for our services. 


25th 


14 South Carroll Street, 
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Decorations For The School-Room 
Posters! Cut Outs! Transparencies! Borders! Patterns! 


Special Designs for Special Occasions 
Calendars, Holiday Periods, Special Days 
Replete with Helpful Suggestions 


Compiled by Lillian Rosbach, Chicago. 


Educational Publishing Company 


2510 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Postpaid $1.00 

















The Superior State Teachers’ college has 
been having a series of very successful re- 
unions, at Ashland, Hurley, and Eau Claire. 

Professor B. H. Bode recently addressed 
both students and faculty on “The Placement 
Method in Teaching” and “The Doctrine of In- 
terest in Education.” 

Third and fourth year students number 136 
this year; 78 are in the third year, and 58 in 
the fourth. 

The Superior college expects to debate Hib- 
bing and Virginia Junior colleges, Northland 
college, Eau Claire and River Falls State 
Teachers’ colleges this year. 





A new school building was dedicated at 
Johnson Creek on October 23. Dean Good- 
night of the University delivered the address 
of the evening. Approximately 1000 visitors 
were shown through the handsome structure. 

An Alumni Association was organized, with 
approximately 100 members present. Ernest 
Pett of Madison is President. 

An interesting feature in the erection of 
this new building is the way funds were 
supplied. Fully one third of the total cost was 
contributed by the townspeople individually. 

The auditorium, which is one of the most 
beautiful in the state, was named Mansfield 
Auditorium, in honor of Mr. Fred C. Mans- 
field, the chief donor. 

W. J. Hall is the superintendent. 


Lancelot A. Gordon, former assistant secre- 
tary of state, has been appointed principal of 
the Lakewood school, town of Burke. He suc- 
ceeds Miss Emily Colien, who was forced to 
resign because of illness. Mr. Gordon’s educa- 
tional experience includes four years as super- 
intendent of schools of Portage county. 





Establishment of an employment agency. 


through which local people can _ procure 
Stevens Point High school students, boys or 
girls, to assist at various occupations, has 
been announced, as follows: 

“The school savings bank and the Stevens 
Point High school have worked out a system 
whereby the public may obtain the services of 
high school students for a few hours each day, 
that is, from four to six in the afternoon, 
from seven to eleven in the evening, and on 
Saturdays. 

“Establishment of this employment service 
will enable many students to open accounts 
with the school savings bank, as it will supply 
a source of income. It has also been found 
that many times the people of the city wish 
to have their lawns cut, their windows washed, 
screens removed from doors or windows, 
storm windows put on, snow shoveled from 
sidewalks, dishes washed, or children taken 
care of. They, too, lack a service through 
which this help can be secured. The purpose 
of the school agency is to supply the means 
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‘by which both the student and the public may 
ibe satisfied.” 





The Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion reports a most successful meeting at La 
Crosse October 138-14. The following officers 
were elected: President, Nicholas Gunderson, 
superintendent of Sparta schools; vice-presi- 
ident, Mrs. Blanche Chamberlain, teacher in 
‘the La Crosse Vocational school; director, 
Nell Mahoney, superintendent of Vernon 
county. David H. Shepardson, principal of 
Lincoln Junior High school, La Crosse, and 
L. W. Fulton, superintendent of Viroqua 
schools, continue in office as directors. Emery 
W. Leamer will continue as secretary for two 
more years. 





Beginning December 1, Elmer W. Waite, 
former superintendent of Manitowoc schools, 
will be in charge of the sales department of 
the Laurel Book company for the states of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
He will have headquarters at Minneapolis. 





The Dodge County Schoolmasters’ club held 
a meeting at Waupun October 19. Superin- 
tendent S. B. Tobey of Wausau was the 
speaker of the evening. The next meeting will 
be held at Juneau in December. 





Some 47 women workers in industrial plants 


' attended the third annual summer school for 
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women workers at the state university last 
summer. 





Miss Katherine Ryan, supervisor of prac- 
tice at the Eau Claire State Teachers college, 
was recently elected president of the North- 
western Wisconsin Teachers association. 
Other officers elected are as follows: Max- 
well Jenks, Abbotsford, first vice president, 
succeeding E. P. Rock of Hudson; Nels Sor- 
enson, Sioux Falls, second vice president, suc- 
ceeding Anna Johnson, Chippewa Falls; B. W 
Bridgman, Eau Claire, re-elected secretary; 
E. E. Waters, Barron, re-elected treasurer. 
W. C. Hanson, Neillsville, was elected to the 
executive board for a one year term and My- 
ron Goodell, St. Croix, for a three year term. 
H. A. Schofield of Eau Claire remains a mem- 
ber of the executive board. 





Verna Schmidt and Laura Cassels, Tomah 
high school students, are in New York city, 
where they will represent Wisconsin in the in- 
ternational typewriting contest. Miss Schmidt’ 
won first place in the state contest held at the 
State Teachers college at Whitewater in May, 
and Miss Cassels was awarded second place. 





The Sauk City High school has recently ac- 
quired new science equipment, consisting of 
one instructor’s desk and four student tables, 
each of which accommodates four students. 
This will enable the students of Sauk City to 
obtain four years of science. 
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For the purpose of aiding universities, col- 
leges, and other agencies in the elimination of 
wasted effort and duplication in the study of 
educational problems, the Bureau of Educa- 
tion of the Interior Department has organized 
a clearing house on current research work in 
education being conducted throughout the 
country. 

Recent investigations have resulted in the 
discovery that in many research organiza- 
tions and institutions of higher learning, orig- 
inal studies into educational questions have 
been started by staff members or by students, 
only to find that the same work was being 
prosecuted without their knowledge in other 
institutions or within the different depart- 
ments of their own institution. The clearing 
house is expected to eliminate much of the lost 
energy and motion so caused. Organization of 
the new project has already been inaugurated 
by the Bureau. 

Through the establishment of this type of 
clearing house, all educational research agen- 
cies can obtain first-hand information on re- 
search work in education, and in arranging 
for new studies will be enabled to ascertain 
whether they are duplicating studies being 
conducted elsewhere. 
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The University bureau of educational ree. 
ords and guidance has started upon the scien. 
tific part of its program of “taking the uni- 
versity’s educational pulse,” one of the pur. 
poses avowed for the bureau by President 
Glenn Frank at the time of its creation. 

Under the direction of F. O. Holt, registrar 
and executive director of the bureau, and 
Prof. V. A. C. Henmon, psychology expert and 
scientific director, a series of tests was given 
to freshmen in order to gather information for 
a study of the possibilities of adjusting uni- 
versity work to the needs of the individual 
student. The 120 freshmen in the experimen. 
tal college and a larger group of students se. 
lected at random from the College of Letters 
and Science took psychological, scholastic ap- 
titude, and high school content examinations, 

Later, other groups of freshman students 
will be tested, and achievement tests may be 
carried on as the year advances, to measure 
the university’s efficiency in developing the 
aptitudes revealed by the tests just given stu- 
dents. 

Registrar Holt pointed out in announcing 
the beginning of the scientific program of the 
bureau that it may coordinate with a move 
ment just inaugurated by the City Superin- 
tendents’ association of Wisconsin. At the 
recent convention of that association in Mad- 
ison the problem of developing a cooperative 
program for educational guidance of students 
was discussed, and the outcome was a request 
for the appointment of a committee which 
should include representatives of the superin- 
tendents and high school principals of the 
state, the normal schools, the colleges, and the 
university. This committee is to study the 
following topics: 

1. The type of literature sent to candidates 
for admission to institutions of higher learn- 
ing. 

2. The type of admission blanks and infor- 
mation to be presented to colleges, universities, 
and normal schools concerning the candidates 
for admission. 

3. The possibility of creating a system of 
guidance and records which, organized in the 
high school, will be available for a continued 
guidance program for each student who goes 
on to college. 





Pupils in four school districts of Eastern 
Dane county are to occupy new buildings with- 
in the next month or two. They are Liberty, 
a rural school in the township of Deerfield; 
Seminary Springs, a rural school; Sunnyside, 
a four-room graded school, and Sherman 
Avenue, a two room state graded school, all 
in the township of Burke. 





For the past two years $5000 a year has 
been set aside toward the building of a new 
high school for Musecoda. And for the 
fourth consecutive year Muscoda teachers are 
100% members of the W. T. A. 
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Miss Gladys Cameron, supervisor of music 
in the Clinton public schools, has initiated a 
music news sheet known as “Music News,” 
which contains historical information and 
other music news of interest to the pupils. 
Most of the material is contributed by the 
students. 


Glidden High school has won five out of 
six debates during the past two years. This 
is an enviable record, in view of the fact that 
Glidden High has no public speaking depart- 
ment and that debating was entirely new to 
the student body. Glidden has debated with 
Phillips, Mellen, and Park Falls in the past 
two seasons. Principal L. W. Amborn is the 
debate coach. 

Mr. Amborn was recently elected president 
of the “Schoolmasters’ Club” of the North 
Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


C. G. White, athletic director at Clinton, is 
carrying on an inter-mural athletic program 
this year, which permits a larger percentage 
of the students to participate in physical 
education activities. 


Weyauwega public schools have just in- 
stalled $600 worth of playground equipment, 
consisting of one small slide, one large slide, 
one giant stride, one ten-foot merry-go-round, 
eight teeters, ten swings, and one combination 
outfit consisting of flying rings, turning bar, 
and trapeze. This equipment was all pur- 
chased from a fund of over $900.00, raised by 
the local P. T. A. in a special playground 
drive made last March. 

Weyauwega High school has an enrollment 
of 100 this year and a grade school enroll- 
ment of 155; and it has a 30-piece school 
band under the leadership of Mr. Carroll of 
Waupaca, one of Wisconsin’s leading band 
directors. 


The high school principals of Marquette, 
Adams, and Waushara counties, and of Red- 
granite and Almond in Portage county, have 
organized a 4 C Schoolmasters’ Club. They 
meet monthly. The first meeting this year 
was at Wautoma. Inspector Giles was the 
speaker. The October meeting and banquet 
was held at the Hotel Friendship, with Super- 
intendent Newlun as speaker. The Novem- 
ber meeting and banquet will be held at 
Neshkora. Principal Dafoe of Wautoma is 
president of the club, and principal C. E. 
Weiland of Westfield is secretary-treasurer. 


Out of a total enrollment of 380 in the high 
school and grades of Mount Horeb 90 are in 
the band or orchestra. Fred Hanneman is 
the director. 

Mount Horeb High school claims one of the 
most beautiful school yards in Wisconsin 
towns with less than 1500 population. 

Mount Horeb has a 100% membership in 
the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 

The high school, with an enrollment of 160, 
has a library of more than 300 volumes, all 
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SOMETHING NEW! 
There is now available for the use of your 
pupils a single-page outline. “The Thirteen 
Colonies.” It is beautifully printed and pre- 
sents the “essentials” of each colony in a way 
that will save the time of many a recitation 
now consumed by needless drudgery on the 
part of you and your pupils. Send 5c for a 
Sample Copy. The quantity price is 3c. 
AMUEL O. KUHN ; 
New York, N. Y. 





3100 Broadway 








Visual Instruction 


Lantern Slides 
Stereoscopes 


Daylight Lantern 
Stereographs 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


Social Sciences 
Primary Reading 


High School Sciences 
Map Slides 


Write for further information 


Keystone View Co. 


Meadville, Penn’a 


W. E. GRAVES 
1127 Emerald St. Madison, Wis. 


free * Teachers 


Introductory Course in Practical School Discipline 


Mail coupon below and receive FREE Intro- 
ductory Course of Practical School Discipline 
by R. C. Berry, A. B. (Columbia), M. A. 
(Harvard), and Associate Faculty of Interna- 
tional Academy of Discipline. 

No matter where you live, or what grade you 
teach, you can now win the respect, obedience, 
and admiration of every pupil, and command 
sure success in your profession. 

Why Children Misbehave 

The Introductory Course, now ofered free, 
points the way to control of Inattention, Cheat- 
ing, Disobedience, Disrespect, Giggling, Tru- 


jon. 


\, ancy, Stubbornness, Bad Temper, Crying, 
Whispering, Practical Joking, Whi ispering, etc., and to the 
solution of all problems in discipline that you 
will encounter in your career. 
The very highest academic ability is futile 
without the vital essential of proper discipline. 
So send coupon at once, without obligation, to 
the 
.s 
Bote Passing International Academy 


of Discipline 
Dept. 3711 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


LL 








International Academy of Discipline, 
Dept. 3711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation, please send me 
at once Introductory Course in Practical 
School Discipline. 


Name 


< 


Address 
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Eraser Cleaner 


Silent - Swift - Dustless - Simple - Inexpensive 


Tested by continuous use in thousands of schools 
throughout the country, the Little Giant has 
proved to be efficient in every respect. Noiseless, 
dustless, simple and swift in its operation ... it is 
guaranteed to clean blackboard erasers to your 
entire satisfaction or your money will be re- 
funded. Operated by a Universal motor... adapted 
to all electric currents. Provided with nine feet 
of Underwriters’ lamp cord and Universal plug 
to conveniently attach toany lamp socket. Weigh- 
ing only eight pounds, yet strongly made of mal- 
leable iron and aluminum, it can be shipped | 
parcel post. .. Price $32.50. 


JAMES LYNN CO. 


Dept.W —14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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WAIT! 


Have You Read the 
ADS in this Number? 


They may contain just the in- 
formation you need to solve 
matters of immediate or future 


importance. 


THIS MAGAZINE WOULD 
BE LESS USEFUL WITHOUT 
ADVERTISEMENTS 











properly catalogued as to authors, subjects, 
and titles. 





The enrollment of the Clinton High school 
is the largest in the history of the school, 
Every member of last year’s freshman class 
returned to high school this year. 





Sun Prairie has voted to build a new 
$120,000 high school and grade building. 
The old building will be torn down in 
February and school sessions will continue in 
halls and churches for the rest of the year, 

Contracts for the new building will be open 
November 19. 

An advisory system has been instituted 
whereby every student in the high school has 
a faculty advisor. Group meetings are held 
weekly in which ideals of conduct, school 
spirit, and character formation are empha- 
sized. Splendid discussions have resulted 
from these meetings. 





The Granton public schools received first 
premium at the Clark county fair for having 
the best school exhibit. 





The Mount Horeb school building was 
struck by lightning while school was in 
session. The fire alarm was given and all 
children (880) were marched out in order in 
less than one minute. No one was injured. 
About $2000 damage was done to the build- 
ing and clock systems. The school building 
was properly covered by insurance. 

Twenty-eight feet of the chimney had to be 
rebuilt and the entire electric clock system 
had to be overhauled. Some refinishing and 
redecorating also had to be done. 





Principal C. H. Dorr of Clinton is teaching 
a class for high school students who are de- 
ficient in reading ability. He is making an 
effort to develop their reading ability so that 
they may do their school work better. These 
students already show improvement. Mr. 
Dorr thinks it would be worth while to have a 
great deal more of this work done in high 
schools. 





L. P. Goodrich, superintendent of Fond du 
Lac schools, was elected president of the 


Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ association ° 


for next year, and J. E. Kitowski, superin- 
tendent of Menasha schools, was chosen chair- 
man of the executive committee. 





The North Central Group of Supervising 
Teachers, which includes the _ supervising 
teachers of Vilas, Oneida, Forest, Langlade, 
Lincoln, Marathon, Wood, and Portage coun- 
ties, met at Stevens Point October 13, for the 
purpose of compiling material for the super- 
vising teachers’ exchange. A unit of work 
was compiled for history five and six. The 
group has 100% membership in the N. E. A. 
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About 600 alumni, friends, and faculty 
members of the William Cullen Bryant school 
and residents of South Superior recently 
honored Miss Ag- 
nes Bury at the 
school in recogni- 
tion of her 25th 
year as principal 
of the school. The 
reception, which 
was planned by 
the community, 
came as a com- 
plete surprise to 
Miss Bury. 

Forty-six classes 
of graduates, from 
the years 1900- 
1925, were repre- 
sented, some having every member present. 
About 850 Bryant Alumni were there. The 
audience assembled early in the evening. 
When Miss Bury entered the building a little 
later, she was greeted by Miss Grace Geary, 
former superintendent of schools, and by Miss 
Van Kirk, a member of the Bryant faculty, 
who welcomed her in behalf of the group and 
presented her with a huge basket of roses. A 
a from each class gave a short 
talk. 

Miss Bury came to the Superior schools in 
1894, was appointed principal of the Bryant 
school in 1899, and held that position until 
June 1927. In June 1921 she was offered the 
superintendency of Superior schools, but re- 
jected the offer. 





Scholastic standings of boys in Stoughton 
high school for the first six weeks of school 
this year are the highest in three years, ac- 
cording to Phil Falk, principal’ Mr. Falk at- 
tributes the improvement to the fact that the 
boys are taking their school work more seri- 
ously, and to the change in the school hours. 
Starting earlier in the morning gives students 
and teachers time for more outside help in the 
afternoon. 


There are only a third as many failures 
among the boys this year as compared to the 
same period a year ago, and there are nearly 
twice as many A grades. 

The work of the girls in high school aver- 
ages about the same as in other years, says 


- Mr. Falk. But the girls have always had three 


or four times as many A grades and only a 
fraction as many failures as the boys. 





Miss Clara Farrell, who recently resigned 
her position as supervising teacher in Wood 
county after more than eight years of service, 
has accepted a position as supervisor of prac- 
tice at the Marathon county normal school at 
Wausau. She assumed her new duties Mon- 
day, November 7. 





Biology Instructor’s Desk No. 1034 


Thousands of Schools Now Properly 
Equipped to Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed a 
wonderful transformation in the Labora- 
tory Equipment of the Schools and 
Colleges of America. 

Hundreds of new schools have been 
built—and in most of them—as well as in 
hundreds of old schools—Kewaunee Lab- 
oratory Furniture has been installed. 

We are anxious to send full information 
about good Laboratory Furniture to any 
science instructor. Just ask for a copy of 
the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries 
to the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
189 LINCOLN ST., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 
New York Office, 70 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Offices in Principal Cities 








MUSIC 


for 


Schools 


Headquarters for 
All Victor 
Educational 
Records 


Eau Claire 


Boek & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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Elkhart Lake boys and girls are fortunate 
this year in being able to attend school in a 
fine new building. When the taxpayers of this 
community decided to shoulder the burden of 
additional expenses, they evidently knew that 
it was “poor economy to buy something 
cheap.” Accordingly, Elkhart Lake has a new 
school building, whose facilities in the way of 
gymnasium and showers would make a good 
showing for a village three times its size. 

“The gymnasium particularly meets an urg- 
ent need here,” says Principal Joseph Ber- 
tram. “For several years Elkhart Lake has 
been developing a course in physical educa- 
tion, but due to lack of facilities it was quite 
impossible to carry out in practice the work 
as regularly as desired. The heating system 
provides warm water for the showers. The 
approaching completion of the building, dur- 
ing last summer, aroused considerable interest 
in athletics on the part of young and middle 
aged men. Reservations will be made which 
will provide a schedule so these enthusiastic 
fellows can enjoy the recreation and physical 
exercise which they merit. 

“The building affords equipment and room 
for the four year high school and elementary 
courses. Teaching has been carried on in this 
new building since September 6. The high 
school offers two courses, one academic and the 
other commercial. Besides the _ principal, 
there are three grade and three high school 
teachers on the faculty. 

“The school has always been identified by its 
enthusiastic school spirit. Outside activities 
have flourished for a considerable time in the 
past. Under the present favorable conditions 
this spirit ought to be considerably enhanced. 

“The gymnasium is equipped with a beauti- 
ful stage. On this account, the interest in 
dramatics, which has been discouraged in the 
past for lack of facilities, will be encouraged 
and enthusiastically supported in the future.” 





Arthur G. Meating, Appleton, Outagamie 
county school superintendent, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin county superin- 
tendents association, November 2. Miss Anna 
Johnson, Eau Claire, was elected vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Edith McEachron, Union 
Grove, secretary and treasurer. 


A resolution to alter the present arrange- 
ment of conducting the competitive school ex- 
aminations and the judging of school exhibits 
at the state fair was adopted by the conven- 
tion. The resolution suggests that penman- 
ship should not be judged with arithmetic and 
spelling in the examinations; that the tests 
should take place on Monday of state fair 
week rather than on Wednesday, and that 
judging should be done by persons living out- 
side the state. 





Charles W. Phillips, director of the Antigo 
high school band, expects to organize a 75 
piece saxaphone band. 


Eau Claire State Teachers College 


There are three new members on the faculty 
of Eau Claire State Teachers college. Miss 
C. Marguerite Hamilton, third and fourth 
grade critic, takes the place of Miss Anna 
Nash, who, in turn, succeeds Miss Jessie Ley- 
ings as primary critic. Miss Levings will 
teach in Minneapolis. Miss Lillian Bahr takes 
the place of Miss Tillie Sylfest as critic of 
the fifth and sixth grades. Miss Sylfest was 
elected Superintendent of Trempealeau county 
last spring. Miss Phyllis Jackson of Ver- 
non, Indiana is taking Miss Verna Gil- 
bert’s place as director of physical education 
for women and instructor in dramatics and 
public speaking. 

Seven of the faculty spent the summer in 
study at various universities. Miss Laura 
Sutherland and Miss Julia Dahl attended the 
University of Wisconsin. At the University 
of Minnesota, Miss Katharine Ryan, Miss 
Fannie Hunn, Mrs. Lyla Flagler, and Miss 
Blanche James were in attendance. Miss 
Hilda Belle Oxby spent the summer at Wil- 
liams College, Williamstown, Mass., attending 
the Institute of Politics. Miss Katharine 
Thomas, a high school critic, went to Alaska, 
and Miss Erna Buchholz, assistant librarian, 
spent the summer traveling in the east. 


Several graduates of former years have re- 
turned to school to study for degrees. Eight 
degrees were conferred last commencement. 

Advanced work is being offered in each de- 
partment. Among the new courses are Mod- 
ern Democracy, by G. A. Hillier, given the 
second semester each year, and a course in 
American Foreign Policy, given in the first 
semester. Miss Hilda Belle Oxby is offering 
a course in Recent International Relations. 

The campus of the college has been enlarged 
to the east and south, and the new ground has 
been graded and seeded. A new athletic field, 
south of the school, has been graded and 
rolled, and is ready for use. The school is 
fortunate in its campus, which is in a very 
beautiful part of the city, at a bend of the 
Chippewa River, and adjoining Putnam Drive 
and a wooded bluff, 





Five Wisconsin farm boy graduates from 
departments of vocational agriculture have 
been awarded one hundred dollar scholarships 
by the Wisconsin College of Agriculture. In 
deciding the awards the high school record 
counted twenty percent, personal references 
forty percent, and an essay on the following 
points forty percent: 


What I have done in the field of farming. 

Why I wish to make my future in Agricul- 
ture. 

The reason the scholarship is desired. 

What I see ahead in agriculture. 


The winners were: Henry Ahlgren, Fred- 
eric; Lee Jewell, Dodgeville; LeRoy Reese, 
Mineral Point; Merrill Ross, Belleville; and 
Merl Stubbs, North Prairie. 
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Wisconsin has 620 teachers drawing pen- 
sions under its state teachers’ retirement law, 
according to figures given out by R. E. Love- 
land, secretary of the state retirement divi- 
sion of the teachers’ pension bureau. Of this 
number two are retired from the university, 
18 from the normal schools, and 600 from the 
public schools. 

Many of these have been drawing pensions 
since the first law was passed in 1911, but the 
majority are benefiting by the new act of 1921. 

A total of 2,175 instructors are paying into 
the pension fund at the present time, 500 from 
the university, 475 from the normals, and 
1,200 from the public schools. 

The oldest living pensioner is Miss Mary 
Dowling. She is 92, and was born in 1835. 
Miss Dowling did most of her teaching in 
country schools, and has been receiving a pen- 
sion since 1912, 

W. A. Cochrane of Delavan has the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest male pensioner. Mr. 
Cochrane is 85, and he taught in the deaf and 
dumb school at Delavan for many years. 





Officers of the Lake Superior Education as- 
sociation as elected for the coming year at the 
business session of the convention held Octo- 
ber 7, are: president, Miss Goldie Whipple; 
vice president, S. Horace Williams; secretary, 
Miss Ellen Olson; treasurer, George Paulus. 





The 34th annual convention of the Nerth- 
eastern Wisconsin Teachers’ association was 
held at Oshkosh October 7. There was an at- 
tendance of 1200. 

Officers elected to serve during 1927-28 
were: President, L. P. Goodrich, superin- 
tendent of schools of Fond du Lac; vice-presi- 
dent, C. E. Hulten, superintendent of schools 
of Marinette; secretary, Miss Eva J. Van Sis- 
tine, West De Pere, who is a teacher in Osh- 
kosh Normal school; treasurer, Avery Jones, 
superintendent of the Winnebago county 
schools; member of executive committee, J. E. 
Kitowski, superintendent of schools of Me- 
nasha. Supt. Goodrich succeeds J. B. Layde, 
West De Pere school superintendent, who was 
president last year. 

Addresses at the general session were deliv- 
ered by Superintendent William McAndrew of 
the Chicago schools and Superintendent Mil- 
ton C. Potter of Milwaukee. 





Fifty-six new schoolhouses were built in 
Wisconsin rural districts last year, and 351 
were altered. Wisconsin’s average annual ex- 
pendicure for new rural schools is about 
$300,000, and the total state bill for altera- 
tions in the country schools is about $170,000. 
_ There are 1,359 parent-teacher associations 
in the rural districts. 





ART MATERIALS — CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Art Materials— Transfers, Craft Supplies, 
Plaques, Ornaments, Undecorated Novelties, 
Artists’ Materials, Show Card Supplies, Ori- 
ental Dyes, Cold Water Dye for dyeing gar- 
ments, Tie Dyeing work, Fabric painting, 
Batik, Photo tinting, Leather coloring. Write 
for Catalog, Rates. Dept. IA. 

ART SUPPLY COMPAN 
230 West Water Street, - Milwaukee, Wis. 
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know 


Arthurs 


For Ladies’ Smart Accessories | 





Milwaukee, Wis. | 











Florence Moran’s 
Permanent Waves have 


added charm 


Strikingly individual, and so natural 
it is hard to distinguish from a nat- 


ural wave. Our regular $1 0 


Florence Moran’s Beauty Shop 
132 3rd Street, Opposite Davidson Theater 
Grand 287 

















NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS! 


“Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!” 
“More Permanent Than 
the Finest Buildings!” 
“No Up-Keep Cost 
Whatsoever !” 
NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD CO. 


101 Robin Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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MITCHELL 


Merry Whirls 


KEEP CHILDREN 
ON PLAYGROUNDS 


No playground is complete 
without the Mitchell “Better- 
bilt” Merry Whirl. It’s safe, 
and popular with the kiddies. 
Write for catalog! 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
1804 Forest Home Avenue 


Milwaukee, - - Wisconsin 





The Wisconsin State Kindergarten associa- 
tion is preparing, through its committee on 
education, a loose leaf series of suggestive cur- 
riculum material for four and five year old 


children. The purpose of this project is to 
emphasize differences in the development and 
needs of children of four and five years and to 
provide curriculum material suited to the two 
years of kindergarten training. There has 
been a growing realization that kindergarten 
teachers need help in differentiating between 
the curricula of these two years. 

The first of the curriculum series is being 
mailed this month to all members of the State 
Kindergarten association. It contains intro- 
ductory articles by the two chairmen of the 
Committee on Education, Caroline W. Barbour 
and Louise M. Alder, Directors of the kinder- 
garten-primary departments of state teachers 
colleges at Superior and at Milwaukee, re- 
spectively; A Tentative Statement of Differ- 
ences between the Four and the Five Year Old 
Child, by Mary W. Holmes, State Teachers 
college, Milwaukee; Language Experiences for 
Children of Four and Five Years, by Jane 
Vernon, kindergarten supervisor of Kenosha; 
and Music on the Four and Five Year Levels, 
by Blanche Barse, State Teachers college, 
Superior. Second and third numbers in the 
series are in preparation and will follow soon. 
It is the aim of the Association to make this 
curriculum material in keeping with the best 
modern educational philosophy, and of prac- 
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tical service to all kindergartners in Wiscon- 
sin. 





A series of original plays based on historical 
sources is being written and acted by the 
senior class in American history in the Rich- 
land Center High School under the direction 
of Robert Snaddon. The plays may be sub- 
stituted for the general outside reading re. 
quired. Much interest is being developed in 
the plays and their production, especially by 
the better pupils. The plan is working well 
as a part of the highest contract required in 
history. 

Hour periods with directed study will go into 
effect in the Berlin high school next semester, 
The plan was adopted after two months of 
study and visits to schools in which it is now 
in operation. A high school band with sixty- 
three members has been organized. 





NECROLOGY 


R. F. Skiff, 67 years old, formerly a teacher 
at Elkhorn, died at his home there October 14. 

C. H. Leach, 80 years old, died at his home 
in Wilmette, Illinois on October 9. Mr. Leach 
was principal of the Kenosha High school dur- 
ing the period 1880-88. 

Dr. S. M. Kyes, 61 years old and formerly 
a teacher at Wisconsin Rapids, died at a 
Marshfield hospital on October 10. 


Sylvanus Ames of Stoughton, 76 years old, 
for more than 30 years superintendent for the 
eastern district of Dane county, died October 
12 at a Stoughton hospital, where he had un- 
dergone an operation. 


Helen M. Wolf, former Central high school 
instructor at Madison, died at Los Angeles on 
September 16. 


Dr. P. H. Hembdt, 55 years old, member of 
the Normal school faculty at Superior from 
1905 until 1913, died at Albion, Michigan on 
October 15. 

Ida Blossy, 63 years old, for thirty-seven 
years a rural school teacher in Chippewa 
county, died at a Chippewa Falls hospital on 
October 22. 

Edward Johnson, 80 years old, a pioneer 
school teacher of Crawford county, died at his 
home October 23. 

Emily Ursula Sarnow, Milwaukee, died Oc- 
tober 1, after an illness of more than a yeat. 
She taught school from 1882 to June, 1926. 
She had also served as secretary of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ Association and of the 
Teachers’ Retirement association. 

June Cecile Nelson, Oconto, died September 
28, at the age of 21. ; 

Richard E. Krug, 62, for 25 years principal 
of North Division High school, Milwaukee, 
died October 29. He had been ill for mere 
than a year. ; 

Ella Marie Gross, 19, teacher in the Merti- 
mack school, died August 10, after an illness 
of a few days. 
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—Here’s the 


Desk 


where Fixed seating is 
required 










Regular 
Pedestat 
Desk 


National Pedestal Desk 


It has the Universal adjustment, that is, 
vertical and horizontal in one operation. 
To adjust it, merely loosen the set bolt 
and raise or lower the desk to the height 


desired. There is no “play” in the joint 
when locked. . 

The seat and back are shaped to conform 
hygienically to the human figure, and af- 
ford the maximum amount of comfort. 


It is easy to keep clean. There are no 
grooves, channels, or openings where dust 
can collect. 

The large base insures permanent fast- 
ening to the floor. The attachment sur- 
faces for top and seat are also larger 
than those used on other single pedestal 
desks, 

The wood parts used are all made from 
selected birch, thoroughly seasoned and 
kiln dried. Seat brackets are of unbreak- 
able malleable steel. 

We manufacture desks of many de- 
Signs. Send for our complete catalog. 


The National School 
Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


Port Washington, Wis. 

















THERE ARE MANY THINGS 
ABOUT LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


that cannot be told, but it is 
fortunate that our catalog of sup- 
plies is so arranged that you get 
just the help you need in making 
out a want list for the school year. 


PROTECT YOUR MAGAZINES 


by using our “Springback”’ binders. 
Light weight, strong, made in 
three colors, brown, gray and black. 
Simple in construction, easy to ad- 
just. 


ee ae | eT $1.30 
2g Serre ere 1.40 
1g Perereeeres 1.50 
| 2 Seeer eee 1.90 
Se MG + sicase ers 2.00 


25c per line for lettering name of 
magazine, 


Try a few binders and you will 
buy many more. We get REPEAT 
orders, which PROVE THE 
WORTH OF THESE BINDERS. 


Some specially good items al- 
ways in demand are our pencil 
dating outfits, stamp moisteners, 
oak charging trays, newspaper 
files, scrap books, book supports, 


book marks. 
Libra EE i 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO. 
MADISON - WISCONSIN 
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New Ginn Books on the 
Wisconsin State Library List 


1928—1930 | Wishing pou a ferry 
3610 Peter’s Wonderful Adventure 
3457 Making the Most of Agriculture Christmas 
38507 The Box in the Sand 
8411 Oregon Chief 


3337 Cubby Bear 

8357 The Brooklet’s Story Dappy New Pear 

3315 Music Stories for Girls and Boys 

3327 How the Indians Lived 

8295 Stories of the Old World 

8388 Willie Fox’s Diary 

3424 The Land of Play 

3394 The Sciences—New Edition 

3275 Rural Life at the Crossroads 

8364 Music Appreciation in the School- 
room 

3333 Tell It Again Stories 

8334 Fiber and Finish 

8616 The Magic Boat 

8629 Heidi (Centennial Edition) 


and a 





Fond du Lac 
School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Order through 

Eau Claire Book and Stationery Co. | “Everything for the School” 
State Contractors 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

















A New Series of Silent Readers 
Pearson & Hunt’s Everyday Reading 


For Grades Four, Five, and Six 


By Henry Carr Pearson, Principal of Horace Mann, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Charles Wesley Hunt, Dean of School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Book One (Fourth Grade) 

Book Two (Fifth Grade) 

Book Three (Sixth Grade) 

Manual for Teachers (For the Series) 


Each Book is composed of about sixty easy selections, illustrating the 
various types of reading and providing specific training for their most im- 
portant purposes. 

The Manual for Teachers gives explicit and complete instructions, 
workable devices, and suggestive detailed lesson plans, and teaching 
methods. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 E. 22d Street Chicago, Mlinois 
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